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Ina stew about ways to make your group meetings more effective? Call on The Jam 
Handy Organization for help on your group communication projects—internal or external. 
You can rely on our reservoir of experience, our full-time staff and our unrivaled 
facilifies. Tell us what you want to say and we'll help deliver your message effectively, 
memorably and with dramatic clarity. THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
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Sophisticated Readers Seek a "Collision of the Minds" 


The executive who seeks a "collision of the minds" is helping to guard 
himself against an insidious disease: provincialism. 


The words, "collision of the minds," borrowed from an unremembered 
source, describe vividly what happens when readers dig into their copies 
of Sales Management. 


Each of our readers is a specialist in his field. He is an expert. 
He reads deeply the publications serving his industry. 


Our readers know that their jobs are shaped by the social, economic 
and political forces loose in the world. So they read widely in 
these areas, too. 


Why does the sophisticated executive, the man who has "arrived" at the 
top, also read Sales Management? 


The answer is simply, EDITORIAL ENVIRONMENT. 


The sophisticated executive finds in Sales Management the editorial 
environment to nourish the professional side of his job. He instinc- 
tively turns from the minutiae of his industry and takes the time to 
improve his performance as a professional manager of sales. And he 
knows from experience his investment in reading will be rewarded. 


The sophisticated reader is willing to make a big investment in his 
professional growth. The average Sales Management subscriber earns 
$25,800 a year and the amount of time he devotes to reading Sales 
Management is worth $351.55. He recognizes this as one of his most 
important investments and he knows how important it is to have a 
"collision of the minds" with his fellow pros. 
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‘SALES TALK’ IS DISTRIBUTED TO Sales 
Management ADVERTISERS AND PROSPECTS 


A good impression is a sound investment—and no fleet car makes sounder sense than Pontiac. And this goes 
z tw) 


beyond Pontiac’s prestige value. For instance: Your traveling representatives have Pontiac roominess—for 
comfort, for displays and samples (up to 39.5 cubic feet of usable trunk space). They stay rested and alert with 
Pontiac’s famous Wide-Track roadability (the turning circle’s been cut up to 3% feet this year, and what a 


boon that is to efficient parking). Pontiac’s great Trophy V-8 is available in a new economy version that delivers 
high performance on regular gas. (For °62, this one goes even farther on a gallon, too.) And this year, you'll 
find your Pontiacs traveling many more miles between lube jobs and 4,000 miles between oil changes (under 
normal conditions, of course). Your company enjoys full measure of Pontiac durability. And when it’s finally 
time to trade, you're sure to get a healthy return on your investment. So see your Pontiac dealer for the whole 
sensible story. Or write directly to: Fleet Sales Department, Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Michigan. 


TOP-DRAWER REPRESENTATIVE FOR 
YOUR COMPANY-PONTIAC FLEET CAR? 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


A _man who knows where's he’s going can really go 
places with businesspapers. This is the medium 
that separates the admen from the boys. You’ve got 
to know your business when you get down to busi- 
ness with the kind of tough-minded, hard-to-kid 
businessmen you meet in businesspapers. 


WORKING PRESS 
AT WORK. iiss on i 


product maintain share-of-market after 
patent expirations greatly increased 
competition—helping introduce a brand- 
new product in an already crowded mar- 
ket. Businesspaper advertising did both 
jobs last year—and is doing similar jobs 
this year because “advertising in 


businesspapers means business” 
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Marketing on the Move 


An entire issue devoted to the 
challenges and opportunities in 
marketing tomorrow. Includes 
year-ahead projections on popu- 
lation, income and sales for 300 
metropolitan areas. Plus esti- 
mates of plants and employment 
by states for each of 142 SIC Significant Trends 


three-digit industries. 
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They're in the News 
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to by Arnold Newman 


A_man with a large view—who sees the whole pic- 


ture—knows where businesspapers fit. Experience 
tells him it’s right at the top . . . for this is one 
medium that puts the marketing pro to the test. 
It takes first-sate ability to plan ads that interest— 
and sell—businessmen . . . in businesspapers 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... Like sparking a seven-fold increase 
in sales of an established product 

(as it did last year for one advertiser) , 
or speeding nationwide distribution 

of a new line and helping boost 
first-year sales 50% above forecast (as 
it did for another). Businesspaper 
advertising works because it exists in 


an atmosphere of action. 


© © 

Good business advertising works best in 
a good businesspaper — 

a bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 

ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17, WY 


201 WN. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. * 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C 
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the big 
question 


to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Have you investigated Hertz fleet- 
car leasing? (It has been described 
by leading companies as “the low- 
est cost sales-insurance we ever 
took out.) Find out how Hertz 
Fleetcar Leasing plans cater to the 
special needs of larger users of 
business cars. Discover how they’re 
tailored for companies which best 
benefit from the nation’s most ex- 
tensive coast-to-coast leasing facili- 
ties, and from operating efficiency 
perfected over 30 years. Each ‘‘10- 
Plus” plan replaces your cars with 
brand-new Chevrolet, Corvairs, or 
other fine cars; assumes full re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and 
repairs; and reduces the many an- 
noying details of fleet administra- 
tion to the writing of one budgetable 
check each month. Use coupon 
below to learn why more and more 
multi-car companies agree Hertz 
Fleetleasing makes the best busi- 
ness sense for them. 


CAR LEASE 


HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, 
Att. H. I n, V.P 

lhe Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave 
N Y N. Y. Dept. D-113. 


Please t e your new fleetcar feasing 
booklet 


NAMI 
POSITION 


COMPANY 


esis she aa a 


‘artificial’ list prices 


I have been quite interested in 
your articles and comments about 
more companies going to net pricing 
and abandoning list prices. 

We abandoned list prices seven 
years ago. However, our reason may 
have been a bit different from some 
of the more recent converts to the 
net cost system. 

Our industry [sporting goods] has 
been plagued with artificial list prices 
with unrealistic discounts from them. 
1 believe this came about as the 
jobber increased in importance. First 
the man who was actually trying to 
sell to jobbers found he couldn’t find 
one in a given territory. He went to 
a large retailer. The retailer was 
flattered with the price and liked the 
profit. Before long every large re- 
tailer was buying at jobber prices with 
a minimum discount of 10% to 50%. 
Of course, the list prices were now 
mere target figures. 

With a quality line, we felt the 
emphasis was being put in the wrong 
place to move our merchandise. 

What will the so-called dis- 
count houses do as more firms abandon 
list prices? 


JAMEs O. Boyt 


Vice President 
The Boyt Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


for the sportsman 


Attention: T. Harry Thompson 

. . . Over the years “The Scratch 
Pad” has been a highlight of reading 
SM and it has been possible to get 
many ideas from your sound and con- 
structive writing... . 

For many years we have searched 
for a suitable slogan for our products 
[sporting goods], and now have come 
up with the idea of asking your 
help. ... 


L. O. Asusy, Esq. 


Director 
Ashby Brothers Pty, Ltd. 
Brisbane, Australia 


& “Good Sports Know Ashby’s.” ... 
“You've a Sporting Chance at Ash- 
by’s.” . . . “Ashby’s—Prices Are “Down 
Under, Too!”—THT. 


‘perfect marriage’ 


I found your story on “Everybody’s 
Pushing Premiums” [SM, Sept. 15] 
very informative and of particular in- 
terest to me as it ties in with one of 
this station’s projects. For us, the 
perfect marriage was consummated 
this summer when, through the efforts 


of WHLI helicopter traffic reporting 
service, the Long Island Texaco Deal- 
ers Assn. sold 10,000 plastic toy heli- 
copters.... 

From the start this project was a 
huge success. Government and civic 
leaders acclaimed it, WHLI listeners 
responded enthusiastically and Texaco 
dealers were excited enough to request 
an additional week end’s sponsorship. 


Joun T. CLAYTON 


Director, Public Affairs 
WHLI 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 


‘lost sales’ timely 


Your fine article on “The ‘Other’ 
Causes of Lost Sales” [SM, Sept. 1] 
brings out very clearly a point that is 
overlooked by the management of 
many companies. They devote great 
effort to their marketing program and 
advertising strategy and pay too little 
attention to what happens to an order 
after it is secured by the sales force. 
This article is one of the most timely 
we have read in SM in a long time. 


C. C. WELHAUSEN 


Tex Tan Welhausen Co. 
Yoakum, Tex. 


extra exposure 


We were very much interested in 
the article “Should You Hire a Negro 
Salesman?” [SM, July 7]. 

We think it is excellent and would 
like to publish it in a forthcoming 
issue of the Institute News, house 
organ, with a circulation of about 
L160.... 


Donn H. ByrNE 


Assistant Secretary 
Beauty and Barber Supply Institute 
Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


We have read with interest your 
article on hiring a Negro salesman, 
and we would like permission to re- 
print the article in a future issue of 
Negro Digest. ... 


Hoyt W. FuLier 
Managing Editor 


Negro Digest 
Chicago, Ill. 


We found “The Car I Bought Was 
Sold” [SM, August 18] most interest- 
ing. 

We would like to reprint this 

(continued on page 75) 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER WITHDRAWING HIS VALUABLES 


He plays it safe. Maybe you should, too! Because 
sources are worth more than money sometimes. Which 
explains why Thomas Publishing has such a good thing 
going—buyers of industrial equipment know Thomas 
as their best source of product information. 


They use the four fat volumes of Thomas Register 
because they know it’s the most complete industrial 
directory there is. TR weighs nearly as much as the 
young man in the picture—TR, 48 lbs., buyer, 97 Ibs. 
But he lugs TR around anyhow because he knows that 
25,000 other buyers use it too, and this gives him moral 
support. 


Buyers ‘also check the Thomas product information 


newspaper which comes out every month, Industrial 


Equipment News. IEN enlists their ardent readership, 
81,000 strong, because it tells all about what’s new— 
even uses cutaways and how-it-works drawings to put 
the facts across. 
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Bring your industrial promotions full circle—from 
first announcement to final sale. Advertise in IEN and 


TR. Both are published by Thomas, product information 
headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford S5-OS500 


What in the world 
interests the businessman 


dilate 


wA 


ae 


New study conducted in consultation with the ARF shows “USN&WR” 
to be the “most important” news magazine for business information* 


The important news of national and international 
affairs today happens fast, travels quickly, has its 
immediate effects on business plans and decisions. 
No one has a greater interest—bigger stake—in 
thisimportant news than today’s busy businessman. 
This fact emerges from a major communications 
research project conducted for “‘U.S.News & 
World Report” in consultation with the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation. Interviewed were 
presidents of million dollar corporations in the 
nation’s largest business and industrial centers. 


Findings of the study show these five basic areas 


.S.News 


js World Report 


USEFUL NEWS 
FOR IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE 


of information to be by far the most important to the busi- 
nessman today: trends and developments in (1) economics and 
business (2) finance (3) labor-management relations (4) govern- 


ment and politics (5) world news. 


The findings single out “‘USN&WR” as the news 
magazine preferred as a source for each of the 
five information needs. They also establish it as 
the overall most important source for all five 
areas. 


It’s in this climate of important and useful news 
that advertising in “‘USN&WR” each week com- 
mands the interest of today’s best customers at 
the very time they are seeking information to 
help them in their business plans and decisions. 


No wonder that more and more advertisers are 
calling on the advertising pages of “‘U.S.News 


& World Report” to spearhead their campaigns ... why so 
many consider it to be... 


... the most important magazine of all. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 
Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


*For details, in film strip or printed report, ask your agency or our advertising offices at 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London, 
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The Editor’s Side Pocket 


THE 
“So Balled Up in Marketing” 


a 
Now don’t let that headline, set up deliberately to flag Ath 


your attention, lead you to any false conclusions. Here at 
our shop we've been preaching marketing and “round sell- 
ing” and “selling from drawing board to satisfied user” MARKET 
almost ever since the magazine came into being, but lately 

IS 


we have sensed what seems to be a dangerous trend of 


thought—almost to the point where many people seem to 


believe that by thinking and talking a good game of market- hh 17 
ing they automatically create sales. TWI NS 

I always want to give credit where credit is due, but a 
friend stymies me at the moment. He wrote me a letter 
from which I want to quote a sentence or so that have a 
strong bearing on a real problem, but he adds “don’t print” 
and then runs off on a trip where I can’t catch up with him 
and try to reverse his order. Damn it, he makes a good quote, 
and he probably could use a little publicity since after many 
successful years as a sales executive with a big corporation 
he is now a marketing consultant. So, my friend, if you read 
this, remember that I wanted to give you credit for writing 
the following: 


WE'VE GOT SO BALLED UP IN MARKETING THAT 
WE DON’T DO MUCH SELLING ANY MORE. 


Then he goes on to say: “All you have to do is go into a 
store to buy a red tie and nine times out of ten you get 
evidence of what’s wrong with our economy.” and only 

This friend is an unorthodox thinker. He precedes what I ; ONE 
quote above by referring to the many articles and editorials ; 
he reads along the line of “What’s the new Administration | newspaper 
going to do to us?” but he then turns it around and quotes covers the 
from JFK’s inaugural address, “Ask not what your country + Paul "hy if" 
can do for you—ask what you can do for the country.” He -Fau al 
believes that the sales executive has a ready answer to the 
question, an easier answer than most businessmen, because 
the economy would be bolstered up if we learned again how CE, SS 
to sell and, you might say, we could have our cake and eat 


it, too. . PAUL 


But we need more salesmen, and better-trained salesmen. ff Dis PATCH 


As most of you know by this time, we are crusading for a 


fund large enough to do a good job of explaining selling PIONEER PRESS 


as a good career, especially to “uncommitted” students who 


Pa at tt we twiparte 


. Representatives 
take liberal arts courses and seldom come in contact on the RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


campus or the classrooms with sales executives or sales New York - Chicago - Detroit 
San Francisco - Los Angeles 
literature. St. Paul - Minneapolis 

(continued on page 9) ey 
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The Editor’s Side Pocket 


Sales 


(continued) 


The outcome of the crusade? Too early to tell. Many 
wonderful guys have pledged both money and personal 
time. Many others—their name I’m sorry to say is legion— 
applaud loudly but prefer sitting in the grandstand to be- 
coming participants. 

But to get back to that part of my friend’s letter that I 
capitalized, I do feel that many of the Johnnies-come-lately 
who now have discovered what they should have known 
long ago, that there’s more to selling than mere personal 
selling, have swung to the other extreme and have lost track 
of the fact that without good personal selling the other 
tools of marketing are almost meaningless. It’s almost as 
though they thought “marketing” was a machine, and once 
it was wired properly, all you had to do was push the right 
buttons and the maximum of realizable sales would come 
spewing out. 


Milwaukee Has an Answer 


Out at the University of Wisconsin the subjects of selling 
and sales management are being taught not just in the formal 
classrooms of the School of Commerce, but also in the 
Extention Division. They have an extension course called 
“Sales Management, Commerce 176 CS” that combines read- 
ings from a standard textbook, “Management of the Sales 
Force,” by Stanton and Buskirk, with a study guide of 100 
pages written by 15 members of the Milwaukee Sales Execu- 
tive Club (under the chairmanship of John G. Moss of the 
Chain Belt Co.), each of whom contributed a chapter on 
a topic of special interest to himself. 


I have examined this study guide and recommend it highly. 
It combines the teaching know-how of trained educators 
with the practicality of successful salesmen and executives. 
The whole course costs $33.95, which of course includes 
grading of examination questions. This low cost is possible 
only because the university is a non-profit institution. Many 
sales managers are buying it for training and as a refresher 


course. If you're interested in learning more about it, direct 
your inquiry to J. L. Kleiner, Assoc. Professor, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Commerce Building, 
Madison 6, Wis. 
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NO MATTER HOW YOU ADD IT UP... 


you'll not make a mistake 
in choosing HOSPITALS, 
J.A.H.A., to sell your prod- 
ucts or services to the fast- 
growing hospital market. 
HOSPITALS’ pluses include 
highest U. S. circulation; 
lowest advertising costs 
per thousand subscribers 
reached, and twice-a-month 
flexibility. Write for the new 
Special Issues Fact Sheet for 
1962. Hospitals, Journal of 
the American Hospital 
Association e 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive e Chicago 11, Ill. 


“IF ONLY WE COULD CUT THE 


UNITED 


Checking inventories ... processing orders... following up... how can a man 
make new sales when he’s bogged down with paper work, worrying about 
delivery of what he’s already sold? 

It’s an old problem. United Air Lines can help you with a new solution: 
high-speed distribution. Distribution by United air freight. 

With air freight you can fill orders swiftly and accurately right from the 
factory. This frees your men from stock-checking and follow-up chores. Gives 
them more time for selling and promotion. 

The marketing power of high-speed United Jet Air Freight gives you a 
strong, competitive edge, too. With the world’s largest jet fleet, United serves 
more U. S. cities by jet than any other airline. And every United jet carries 
freight. With its Mainliner® and Cargoliner fleets, United serves 103 of the 
top U. S. markets. And schedules are frequent, so you can ship day or night at 
your convenience. And that’s the impressive kind of product availability and 
service that puts customers on your side. 


What’s more, you can know exactly where your shipment is at all times 
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RED TAPE AND START SELLING!" 


CAN HELP 


... What flight it will leave on, what time it will arrive... because United offers you 
Reserved Air Freight. 

Find out how to give your men more time to sell... and how to give them a strong 
selling advantage. Fill out the coupon below for a free, informative booklet. And 
for additional information, call your nearest United Air Lines office. 


UNITED AIR LINES, CARGO SALES DIVISION 
36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklet, United Air Lines Jet Freight. 


WORLD’S LARGEST JET FLEET /| THE EXTRA CARE AIRLINE 
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They’re in the News 


The Shoe Fits! 


For the first time in the corporate 
history of the world’s second largest 
shoe manufacturer, someone  out- 
side the family circle sits at the 
head bench: Endicott Johnson Corp. 
(which rang up sales, last year of 
$141,467,778) has elected P. J. Ca- 
sella as president. It was only last 
May that the 47-year-old Italian-born 
son of a Binghamton tailor joined the 
giant shoe manufacturer as a senior 


The Architect Turned Salesman 


At 37, tall, thin, ebullient Robert 
R. Pauley is called on to be the archi- 
tect of ABC Radio Network: Pauley, 
up from sales, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company’s radio arm. 
(The network currently is running 
30% ahead of 1960 sales.) Pauley 
started his career with the idea of 
building houses; the war changed that 
to building sales. He studied archi- 
tecture at Harvard—his father was a 
contractor so the interest in building 
came naturally. After the war he went 
back to Harvard to attend its Busi- 
ness School. During a summer vaca- 
tion he took a job as a salesman for 


a Framingham station and was never 


v-p in charge of sales and marketing. 
His appointment is a part of the 
revolution that EJ has been enjoying 
since 1960: Then the company under- 
took its biggest, most comprehensive 
market research program. Out of it 
came the intelligence that three- 
quarters of our population (83% of 
the distaff side) want style, looks and 
fashion in their budget shoes. Result: 
EJ will bring Paris and Rome to 
Main Street. . . . Casella will be the 


again the same, from a career stand- 
point. Before he came to ABC in 
1957, he had worked as an account 
executive for both CBS and NBC’s 
radio networks. His climb at ABC 
has been mercurial: By 1959 he was 
eastern sales manager and last year 
he moved up to the vice presidency, 
in charge of the radio network. The 
biggest challenges in his new job? 
“From a business standpoint—profit. 
From all other standpoints—public 
responsibility.” The Pauleys—they 
have four children—live in New 
Canaan (where he was bom) in a 
house he personally designed. He’s 
been a restorer of antique autos, a 
designer of houses for his friends. 
Now he has no time for hobbies. 


first EJ head who does not bear either 
the name Endicott or Johnson. He 
started his business career as a stock 
clerk with Montgomery Ward, rose 
to v-p before he joined RCA. There 
he was executive v-p. Unfettered by 
old-style shoe shackles, he’s expected 
to put even more spring in Endicott 
Johson’s walk to new markets. Casella 
succeeds Francis Johnson (right), who 
moves up to be chairman of the board 
of the company. 
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There are many keys to Canada 


The one that opens the biggest door is 
Weekend Magazine and its French language 
edition Perspectives. 


It is your welcome entry into 2,098,000* homes 
every week—four out of ten of all the homes 
from coast to coast. 


What’s more, Weekend Magazine/Perspectives 
is read and re-read over the weekend when 
the family is together and most buying 
decisions are made. 


Weekend Magazine/Perspectives is truly Cana- 
dian in editorial content and in home penetra- 
tion through the 39 newspapers which carry it 
to its millions of readers. It has the friendly, 


The biggest single 


selling force in Canada 
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informative, entertaining character Canadians 
want and to which they respond. 


Recognition of this is the fact that, year 
after year, advertisers invest twice as many 
advertising dollars in its pages than in any 
other Canadian magazine. To reach the vast 
$16,000,000,000 Canadian market, the power 
of print is required and the biggest single 
selling force in Canada is Weekend Magazine/ 
Perspectives. 


Are you using the right key to Canada? 
Represented in the U.S.A. by O’Mara & Ormsbee 


—New York, Chicago,- Detroit, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LANGUAGE EDITION 


Perspectives 


Effective 1962 


VALEO UP: 


A manufacturer of plumbing accessories . a Elgins such desirable prizes? Prestige! 
reports a 78% sales increase. The reason? Built up by a 97-year-old reputation for qual- 
An aggressive, promotional program using Elgin ity. Backed up by heavy national advertising in TV, 
watches as dealer loaders. This is just one of dozens __ radio, newspapers and all the important magazines. 
of recent instances of the effectiveness of Elgin How about you? Could your sales do with a shot in 
watches when they're used to spur sales. What makes _ the arm? For full information mail the coupon below. 


Elgin National Watch Company Premium Department J-42 | Elgin, Illinois Phone: SHerwood 2-3300 : 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ABOUT PROBABLE NUMBER OF UNITS NEEDED 


ELGIN WATCHES FOR USE AS: 
TENTATIVE BUDGET PER UNIT $ 


vice Recognition 
YOUR NAME 
Other (please describe COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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The *1 newspaper in Dallas 


as its only syndicated Sunday magazine, 
beginning January 7th, 1962 


NOW PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


[ They ll Perform orm in Big Times Herald Show To Help Hurr icone Victims | 
—s 


Et a A 


“Benefi’s THE Darias Times Herap 
Seating = 
Expanded 


Full Mobilization 
Shunned by US. 


tea FOOTBALL USA 
Unleashed Wo ON PARADE | 


ALL EGYPTIANS TOLD 
TO GET OUT OF SYRIA sts Panama 
mart soot LBJ Soys West 
Firm, Ready 


PARADE 


> 


HAYLEY MILLS 
She's the greatest child find 
since Shirley Temple .. 


Serving one of America’s great growth mar- 
kets with the largest Metropolitan Area cir- 
culation in the Southwest, the Dallas Times 
Herald is first in Dallas, in Dallas County, in 
the Dallas Metropolitan Area and in the 
Dallas Retail Trading Zone. The Times 
Herald is the Dallas Market! 


Now Parade has the largest Texas circulation 
of any syndicated Sunday magazine—with 
distribution through the Beaumont Enter- 
prise, the El Paso Times, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, the Houston Chronicle, and 
the Dallas Times Herald. 


The Dallas Times Herald is represented nationally by The Branham Company. 
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magazines. Mislaid in the vicinity of 
Numbers Game or Circulation Race. 
Worried Advertiser 


WILL THE LADY who drove up in the 
Bentley and left only 35¢ for her Octo- 
ber Good Housekeeping please come 
back with the other 15¢? Everybody 
knows the price went to 50¢ and the 
magazine was still a sellout. 
Newsdealer 


FOUND — Sensible rates for the adver- 
tiser when the reader who gets more, 
pays more. No adv. rate increases from 
Feb. '61 through June "62. 

Good Housekeeping 


ICE 
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Significant Trends 


Goals Make Ad Measurements Possible 


Although any good advertising man will hotly 
deny that he bases his professional decisions on 
hunch or intuition, advertising has been and still 
is largely treated as more of an art form than as 
a hard-facts marketing tool. 


But as competition intensifies, ad costs grow and 
saturation becomes a far bigger problem than it 
is today, there will be a critical need for a more 
valid, systematic — even technological — approach 
to advertising. This means that advertisers of 
every complexion, consumer and industrial, will 
be forced to adopt both new attitudes toward 
advertising and new methods for preparing indi- 
vidual campaigns. 


For example: It is common today to create the 
best ad money will buy, use it, and then take a 
stab at measuring and evaluating the results 
brought by that ad. But there is a growing senti- 
ment that habit and conventional ideas of meas- 
urement are getting in the way. Why not, it is 
asked, do the measuring first? Why not find out 
by the best means available just what the problem 
is, and just what goals an ad must accomplish? 
Then the ad can be created, run, and the measure- 
ments repeated to learn how well it did its job. 


A strong case for this relatively new thinking in 
advertising is made by the book, “Defining Ad- 
vertising Goals for Measured Advertising Results,” 
published today by the Association of National 
Advertisers. Written by management consultant 
Russell H. Colley under the auspices of the A.N.A. 
Committee on the Corporate Management Ap- 
proach to the Advertising Investment, the book 
is designed to provide marketing executives with 
a practical approach to measuring advertising 
results through the definition of specific and real- 
izable goals. 


Like a military commander, the marketing chief 
will deploy the various forces at his disposal to 
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accomplish some pre-established objective. His 
army, navy and air force are product, distribution 
and communications. He must use all three well 
in every campaign, though their relative impor- 
tance will change. Within each, there are more, 
different kinds of forces. The successful military 
commander will devise the objectives of each of 
these smaller forces, too, and deploy them with 
specific jobs to do. 


This is often where the marketing man falls down. 
He may set over-all goals, and then fail to discover 
just what jobs his communications must do. Fur- 
thermore, he will fail to break down these com- 
munications jobs and assign them to his different 
communications, forces of sales, advertising, mer- 
chandising, packaging, and so on. 


As Mr. Colley points out, it is advertising’s job 
to “perform certain parts of the communications 
job with greater economy, speed and volume than 
can be accomplished through other means.” 


In short, the marketer must determine the exact 
communications needs of his marketing plan, 
then decide which of these needs could best be 
filled by advertising. These needs clearly point 
out advertising’s goals in this particular campaign. 
If after the campaign these needs no longer exist, 
the goals have been met and the ads successful. 
And if these goals have been met but the whole 
campaign still failed, this is not advertising’s re- 


sponsibility. 


Thus, in one of the book’s many case histories, 
advertising was assigned the job of improving 
the image of tea to the point where it was favor- 
able among 40% of the population instead of only 
20%. The whole marketing goal, of course, was 
to sell more tea and increase its share of the hot 
drink market. But advertising was assigned just 
that one specific goal while other marketing forces 
did the rest of the job. The job was measured 
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Significant Trends 


(continued) 


before, the ads built to the job, and the results 
of the image campaign readily measurable after- 
wards. 


The approach is, of course, considerably more 
involved than this. It means doing more planning 
and research than most marketers are accustomed 
to. But it does provide the marketing executive 


with a number of advantages he does not now 
enjoy. It helps him avoid wasteful duplication of 
effort by several marketing tools. It enables him 
to make his communications job more efficient. 
And, perhaps most important, it helps him know 
exactly what must be done, where every dollar 
must be spent, to achieve his precise marketing 
aims. 


As More Wives Work, Spending Changes 


When more wives go to work, it means more than 
just extra consumer dollars to marketing. It means, 
among other things, new living habits, new spend- 
ing patterns and new needs for a big portion of 
the consumer goods market. 


And, in the next few years, more wives will be 
going to work than ever before. Ten years ago, 
about a quarter of married women worked. Today 
that figure is probably closer to a third. But, in 
the years ahead, the big growth will not come 
so much in the percentage of working wives but 
in the actual numbers of them who are earning 


a wage. 


Here’s why: This is the big decade of the “young 
marrieds,” the war babies come of age. The num- 
ber of marriages will skyrocket; and, even at con- 
stant percentages, so will the numbers of working 
wives. Then, too, there are the mothers of these 
war babies. As the children grow up and become 
independent, many mothers will be looking for 
jobs. And, significantly, this is the same genera- 
tion of women that provided so many workers 
during the war—the first to grow up in an age 
when working women were considered a per- 
fectly natural occurrence. 


The extra money brought home by the Missus 
is, of course, of vital importance. Latest Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures show that when 41% 
of single-wage-earner families were in the $5,000 
to $10,000 income bracket, a big 54% of those with 
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two wage earners made that much. While only 
7.6% of the one-paycheck group made over that 
amount, fully 13.7% of those with two earners did. 
Median income of the one group was $4,976; of 
the other, $6,269. And it is just this difference 
between the two groups that often decides 
whether or not a family has enough discretionary 
income to talk about. 


But living patterns change when both man and 
wife work, and these are of key marketing im- 
portance. Convenience foods and labor-saving 
devices are a must. Men take over many of the 
household chores, including grocery shopping. 
Both men and women are likely to spend an un- 
usually large portion of their income on personal 
effects. 


If the double-earner situation is regarded as per- 
manent, as it is likely to be in the case of families 
with grown children, the added income will 
bolster the family’s whole standard of living. It 
will lead to more emphasis on quality, more taste 
for luxuries. If, on the other hand, the wife is 
working only temporarily, money is more likely 
to be spent for big, single item purchases like 
vacation trips, automobiles, hi-fi sets, furniture 
and so on. 


All in all, it’s a growing market, but a slightly 
different market. And, in many cases, it will be 
well worth going after—even on a specialized 
basis. 
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Global Van Lines found that Newsweek, among the newsweeklies, 
reaches its customers and prospects most efficiently! 


Global Van Lines, Inc., of Los Angeles, made 7 coverage cost per 
Base: 4,367 mention* 


its own marketing and readership study among RCO 2 $5.16 


customers and prospects. The figures shown U.S. News & 


here confirm the advantages that Newsweek World Report 
Time 37.4 $9.40 


’ 2 * Based on “Readers within the last two weeks” 
segments of business, industry and government. and 1962 Black & White page rates 


20.3 $7.58 


offers in reaching the most important buying 


Newsweek 


a] 


i 


by industry’s own measurements Se most efficient newsweekly 
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versatile (vursa-til) ad). turning 
with ease from one thing to another; 


able to do many things well; many-sided. 


No word more accurately describes the 
CALL Director telephone. 

For here is a complete communications 
system, able to meet all your external and 
internal calling needs. 

Use it as a regular telephone to dial outside 
calls. Use it as an intercom system to handle 
all your interoffice calls—to hold calls while 


making others, to add an inside extension to 


an outside call, to set up six-way telephone 
conferences—and more. 

The versatile CaLL Director telephone is 
just one of many new and advanced Bell System 
services available today. 

Helping you have better, more profitable 
communications is the specialty of our Com- 
munications Consultants. To reach one of them, 
simply call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


Says H. G. Anderson, Vice-President 
of the Denver U. S. National Bank: 


*‘We used to have to go through our 
main switchboard in order to transfer 
customer calls from one department 
to another. At peak hours, this was 
slow and cumbersome. Then your 
Communications Consultant recom- 


mended CALL DIRECTOR telephones 
with Bell intercom. 


‘‘Now, such calls are transferred in- 
stantly from strategic CALL DIRECTOR 
locations in our building—without 
help from the switchboard. Our over- 
all efficiency and service to customers 
have improved sharply!” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Wrap up bigger sales 
during special promotions 
with beautifully printed 


AVISCO CELLOPHANE 


Shown above are just a few of the many ways Avisco 


in cost. It is also unsurpassed for packaging machine 
cellophane is used to build sales and save packaging performance and product protection. Regardless 
costs during special promotions. For cellophane 


has pure transparency and superb printability. 
The promotional message can be printed right 
on the film. In many cases this eliminates the 
need for special boxes—lets you use your 
regular packages. Avisco cellophane is low 


of your product, contact your converter about 
promotional packaging with beautifully printed 
Avisco cellophane. Or inform us about your 
product and promotion and we’ll recommend 

a selected Avisco cellophane converter 
specializing in your particular field. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION, 1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA. 
SALES OFFICES ALSO LOCATED IN ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK. 
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TELL YOUR STORY 
5 WAYS... 


© Paper Pad Presentations © Blackboard Chalktalks 
@ Flip Chart Presentations © Card Chart Speeches 
@ Flannelboard Demonstrations 


Easel, used as chalkboard 
—folds in a jiffy. Light- 
weight, easily carried 
in case. 


Hinged clamp 
holds pad for 
effective pad and 
crayon 
presentation. 


ARLINGTON 5-WAY $4250 
PRESENTATION EASEL o 


Send for literature 
Complete with hinged clamp chalkboard, chalk, 
eraser. 
Four paper pads $12.00 
Flannelboard accessory 7.00 
Carrying case 12.50 


TRIPOD EASEL 


Lightweight aluminum— 
holds card chart of 
display frame—Folds for 
carrying or closet corner 
storage. Tripod easel 
only (No. 121) 


$900 


RLINGTON 


ALUMINUM COMPANY 
19005 W. Davison ¢ Detroit 23, Michigan 


— a se oe 
[ Please send me free information on: 


( 5-Way Presentation Easel () Flannelbeard Accessory 


(O Triped Easel (() Arlington Display Frames | 


() Arlington Literature Racks 


nome. | 
title. 


company | 


addr 
city. 


state. 


MARKETING 


‘BUY AMERICAN’ ATTACKED 
Phoenix —“When ‘Buy American’ 
means that the consumer must make 
allowances for slightly inferior crafts- 
manship or notably higher prices,” 
says J. K. Fowlkes, president of Value 
Analysis, Inc., “then this slogan 
should be abandoned as an abject 
admission of incompetence and a ban- 
ner of disgrace for the American free 
enterprise system.” 

Speaking before a regional confer- 
ence of the National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Fowlkes stated: “Man- 
agement people must take cognizance 
of the fact that $1 worth of waste in 
product design, production or distri- 
bution requires an additional $10 
worth of sales to balance the ledger. 
Ten years, even five years ago, this 
kind of exorbitant waste was_per- 
mitted by the consumer. Well, that 
consumer is now ten years wiser. He 
is mature. He isn’t buying that much 
waste any more—no matter what flag 
is flying over it.” 


OVER THE ROCKS IN CANS 
New York—The McKesson & Robbins 
Liquor Department has scored a mar- 
keting beat with the result that when 
you wish to confect a Salty Dog, you 
need only reach for the beer can 
opener. 

Newport “Quickies,” a line of mixed 
drinks in cans, are now being dis- 
tributed only in Florida, Nevada, 
Massachusetts, Maryland and Dela- 
ware, although national distribution 
is being planned. 

The line includes Bloody Marys, 
Screwdrivers and Salty Dogs (vodka, 
grapefruit juice and salt) and size is 
limited to 6-packs of 6 oz. cans. 

Major airlines and railroads have 
been quick to accept these canned 
cocktails because of the wider selec- 
tion of mixed drinks which can be 
conveniently served to travelers. 


NEW GIFT PLAN BOWS 

New York—Gift booklets, each con- 
taining color photos and information 
on 20 to 24 gifts at a single price, 
set the scene for a new business gift 
operation called Automated Gift Plan, 
Inc. 


Available in eight price ranges, the 


“Gift Bookards” enable the recipient 
to choose his own gift from the par-, 
ticular booklet sent. The sender’s 
name is imprinted on booklet, enve- 
lope, and certificate folder. 

Recipient selects the gift, notes it 
on an order certificate and mails it 
directly to Automated Gift Plan, Inc. 
The gift is shipped, in the sender’s 
name, with all shipping charges pre- 
paid by AGP. 

Advantages claimed: dual identifi- 
cation, once at Christmas with the 
Gift Bookard, again when the gift is 
delivered. Gift price is never revealed 
to the recipient. 


SAVE LIVES 


GALS VOTE FOR SEAT BELTS 


New York—When women 
make up their corporate mind (the 
W.C.T.U. and prohibition—the suffra- 
gettes and the vote), they usually 
achieve their goal. Hence, the signifi- 
cance of the Women’s Crusade For 
Seat Belts. 

The outdoor advertising industry is 
cooperating with the General Federa- 
tion Of Women’s Clubs to promote 
the use of automotive seat belts in a 


enough 


nation-wide traffic safety campaign. 


The Survey Says* 


11.7 % of the nation's house- 


holds account for 33.1 % of 
the national effective buying 
income. 


6.2 million families earn 
$10,000 or over, a total of 
$118.5 billion. 


Source: Sales Management's 1961 
Survey of Buying Power. 
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With growing interest in the seat 
belt market among automotive parts 
and accessory manufacturers (as work- 
able promotions other than safety are 
developed), aided by cooperation from 
car makers that are installing seat belt 
mounts in the 1962 models, a profit- 
able new market is taking shape. 

At any rate, “Fasten Seat Belts!” is 
certain to assume a new significance. 


SAMPLING SELLS SALADA 


Chestnut Hill, Mass.—When Salada 
Tea marketers—reputed to know a 
thirsty crowd when they see one— 
invaded the National Doubles Tennis 
Matches at Chestnut Hill, Mass., the 
latest in a series of sampling events 
took place. 

Serving iced and hot tea to the 
players, officials and spectators at the 
sports event, the company demon- 
strated a promotion technique de- 
signed to expand consumer aware- 
ness of the product and hence, to 
broaden Salada sales. 


INVENTORS’ MARKET BY IBM 
New York—Inventors have an edge 
on marketers these days—they can find 
a ready market for their inventions 
through a multi-million-dollar com- 
puting machine. The secret lies in an 
international pool of patents operated 
by the Institute for New Products, 
Inc., Ardsley-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
A critical analysis of the inventor’s 
patent and the preparation of a coded 
profile of its characteristics potentially 
embracing as many as 40,000 variable 
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factors enable both private and cor- 
porate inventors of patented new 
products and processes to quickly find 
prospective buyers and licensees. 


WORTH 10,000 WORDS 


Danvers, Mass.—Stirring, steaming and 
stewing, Albert M. Creighton, Jr., 
president of Devcon Corp., decided 
to introduce a new product—No-Stick 
—to women editors in person. Frying 
eggs without butter, dropping hot wax 
onto metal surfaces and displaying a 
“stickless” barbecue, he accomplished 
his goal. 

Defying traditional “stick-to-itive- 
ness,” the new product is sprayed into 
ovens and frying pans, casseroles and 
barbecues to prevent food and fat 
drippings from sticking. 

Long a supporter of personal dem- 
onstration, Creighton once mended a 
camel cart in Karachi, a sewer pipe 
in Manila and a tractor in Turkey with 
another Devcon product, Plastic Steel. 


MAG MERGE IN JANUARY 
New York—Living for Young Home- 
makers will be combined with House 
& Garden, effective with the January 
1962 issue. 

Condé Nast Publications, Inc., pub- 
lishers of House & Garden, acquired 
Living For Young Homemakers in Au- 
gust 1959 and has been publishing 
both magazines in the same field since 
that time. 

The new publication, House & Gar- 
den Incorporating Living, anticipates 
an average circulation of 1.2 million 
with its April 1962 issue. Starting 
with this issue rates will be $6,500 
per page (B&W) and will represent, 
it’s claimed, the lowest cost per page, 
per thousand in the field. 


MOTELS GO AUDIO-VISUAL 

Memphis—With the marketing man’s 
convenience (and business) in mind, 
a chain of motels is wiring itself for 
sight and sound. Holiday Inns of 
America intends to become the first 
hotel or motel chain to install a net- 
work of communications centers with 
identical audio-visual presentation fa- 
cilities. Designed by TelePrompter 
Corp., the new system will offer large 


Ee BE Versatile 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


SALES TOOLS 


INDUSTRY 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
INSURANCE 
TRAINING 
ADVERTISING 


Compact, all-in-one units in smart portable 
carry-cases. Easy to set up in seconds for 
group viewing without room darkening. 


COC 
COMMUNICATOR 


Desk-Top Sound 
& Film Strip 
Unit. 
Under $100 


COC 
EXAMINER 


Popular Film 
Strip Previewer 
Under $50 


MASTER 1010 


Deluxe Automatic 
Slide Projector 
with remote 
control (Also for 
use with 
synchronizer-tape 
recorder) 
Under $130 


EXECUTIVE 


Professional Slide 
Projector. 
Under $70 


Used by leading industrial 
& business concerns! 


REQUEST FULL DETAILS AND 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
Made by the Manufacturers of the most com- 


plete line of rear-view projection viewers for 
business and industry. 


Division of Camera Optics Mfg. Corp. 


37-19 23rd Avenue, 
Long Island City 5, N. Y 


‘0: 
INDUSTRIAL 


In Can.: R. & H. Products Ltd. Mont., 28, Que. 
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63 PERCENT 
OF DELAWARE VALLEY’S 
FOOD SALES 
ARE MADE 
IN THE SUBURBS 


The Philadelphia Inguirer delivers your advertising to 27% more 


suburban women readers than does any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


ng Study of Adult Newspaper Readership by 


60. (Summary of 1960 study available on request.) 


Marketing on the Move 


(continued) 


screen TV, slide and motion picture 
projection and a high fidelity audio 
system. 

Currently, installations are being 
prepared at 25 key locations, but as 
many as 100 additional centers are 
being considered for the next six to 
12 months. 

Aiming squarely at convention and 
meeting business, the new operation 
will provide: 

1. Multi-city closed-circuit telecasts. 

2. Large screen off-the-air pickup 
of televised sports, entertainment and 
special events. 

3. Circulation of pre-planned or 
“canned” material—the traveled pres- 
entation—with no problems about 
proper local conditions. 

4. Fingertip command of coordi- 
nated slide, film, television and speech 
aids for local meetings. 


HOLIDAY AD SLANTS 
New York—RCA Victor’s advertising 
campaign for Christmas will include 
a joint program with seven major na- 
tional manufacturers, with products 
ranging from power tools to organs 
and perfumes. They will be displayed 
by Victor distributors as promotion 
and window display prizes, and will 
be featured in all advertising. 

The Parker Pen Co. is introducing 
a new “Christmas 4-Pack”—a single 
package containing four individually 
gift-boxed pens to appeal to the shop- 
per looking for practical gift ideas. 

The Keystone Camera Co. has re- 
portedly budgeted a record $1 million 
for its fall and Christmas ad cam- 
paign, which includes its first entry 
into network television and an ex- 


panded print schedule. 


MAGAZINE ADS DOWN 


New York—Magazines experienced a 
loss in pages and dollars of advertis- 
ing during the first nine months of 
1961, according to figures released 
by the Magazine Publishers Assn. 
Dollars slipped 2% from $608,066,015 
in 1960 to $594,082,160 in 1961. 
Pages dropped 10%, from 55,936 to 
50,382. Despite the decline from 1960 
(the record year), totals of magazine 
dollars still exceeded the total for the 
same period in all other years. 
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FASY-OFF | 


Push-Button 


window 
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New Easy-Off Window Spray makes windows sunshine-clean. 


How Easy-Off topped 


them all in America’s 
top market 


After two years of advertising exclusively on TV, 
the marketers of Easy-Off Aerosol Window Spray 
decided to test the power of print. The test: one 
advertisement in the Metropolitan New York 
edition of Reader’s Digest. 


“That Digest ad made Easy-Off Window Spray 

¥ top seller in the New York Market,”’ says Bernard Gould, 

sn bh ROD President, Boyle-Midway Division, American Home Products 
yy a4 i y. 3 PI Corporation. ‘“‘In the month after the Digest ad came out, 
—_—_ A waft Easy-Off sales were 92% up from the same month a year earlier. 


“‘Reader’s Digest has tremendous impact at the dealer level,”’ Mr. Gould adds. ‘““We opened 
up ten major new retail accounts, including several large chains, 
when they learned that Easy-Off would be advertised in the Digest.” 


People have faith in 


Later, because of Metropolitan New York regional results, _ 
Easy-Off became a national Digest advertiser. Dy, Pa | l¢ VS 


One reason Digest advertising works is that the average page | west 
is looked at twice as often* as in Life, Look or Post. For about the Oo 
same money the Digest can . . . double your chances-to-sell. 


*Source: Alfred Politz Media Studies 


Still More Response to ‘Selling’ Selling 


just tell us where .. . 


Well—“What Are We Waiting For?” 
Let's sell “selling” to our youth. 

There is no question but that we need 
to effectively tell our story. How else can 
we hope to select from the “best” rather 
than the “second-best”? 

You can count on us for support, 
assistance, and financial backing if the 
program and organization is in accord 
with our companies’ philosophy. Just tell 
us where, when, what the next step is to 
be. A representative of our Training and 
Education Department will be glad to 
join with you in formulating plans. And 
based on the thinking your editorial pre- 
sented—you can expect our participation 
to be enthusiastic 


Joun C, THOMSON 


Vice President 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis 


count on us for $150 


Hooray for you. At last someone has 
come up with a concerted program to 
solve this problem of “Salesmanship As a 
( ireer.”” 

We are heartily in favor of your pro- 
gram and will support you in any way 
we can. You may count on us for $150 
ind if I can possibly participate actively 
in your program, I will be most happy to 
do so. As a matter of fact, I have been 
trying to sell this program to certain 
colleges for the past five or six years. 
Again our congratulations and be sure 
and kee p us posted 


Rospert F. RADER 


Vice President—Marketing 
Union Paste Co 


Hyde Park, Mass 


gratitude and $25 


You have another very good idea. I 
hope you can make it click in the big 
way it deserves 

I have only one salesman in my busi- 
ness, myself, because as you know, I 
have slowed things down greatly. But I 
have a deep sense of gratitude to you 
and Sales Management and also to the 
salesmen and sales managers of the coun- 
try who did so much to make my busi- 
ness very successful, so I am sending 
you my check tor $25 

After many studying this 
question of why more men do not yearn 
to become salesmen, I have learned the 
obstacle is that they fear the 
possibility of being humiliated by turn- 
downs or refusals, or worse, from pros- 


years of 


biggest 


pects or customers. I have discussed this 
question with thousands of men in our 
colleges and, in almost every case, when 
we got down to the ultimate facts they 


admitted it was the possibility of having 
their pride injured. 

If you can knock that false impression 
out of their heads, and convince them 
good salesmen do not have such things 
happen to them, I believe you will be 
flooded with good men because almost 
everybody knows that good salesmen are 
among the best paid, have the greatest 
security and self-respect, and enjoy the 
greatest degree of control over their own 
destiny of anybody working in our 
economy. 


Jack Lacy 


Lacy Sales Institute 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


sell it to salesmen 


I strongly suspect that before we can 
“sell” selling to youngsters we had first 
better “sell” it to salesmen themselves. 


JoHN ROBBEN 


Herman Robben 
Representing Toy & Juvenile Lines 


New York, N. Y. 


$25 plus support 


Congratulations on your recent edi- 
torial “What Are We Waiting For.” Sell- 
ing is a profession, and the sooner we see 
that it is accepted as one, the better 
everyone will be. 

May I pledge $25 plus whatever sup- 
port you may feel helpful from a per- 
sonal standpoint. 


Henry E. Norton 


Sales Manager 
William Adhesives, Inc. 
Skokie, Ill. 


shows someone cares 


Your article “What Are We Waiting 
For” and the replies that it engendered 
are very heartening to a young man who 
aspires to a career in sales and _ sales 
management. It shows that someone 
cares about the sales industry and the 
good men it needs to keep alive and 
healthy. 


Joun T, MALONEY 


question of a degree 


As secretary to an executive, I have 
the good fortune of being able to read 
Sales Management, which comes across 
my desk before reaching the hands of 
my boss. 

The first paragraph of your editorial 
started out by saying: “The need for 
salesmen is critical.” I can wholly under- 
stand why American business does not 
have the quantity of salesmen that it 


needs to effectively, efficiently, and profit- 
ably market the goods and services that 
it creates. Why? Well, I can answer 
that question without the least bit of 
hesitation. I am the wife of a salesman, 
yet he doesn’t have a chance for a good 
sales job because he doesn’t have an en- 
gineering degree which most companies 
demand in order to become efficiently 
qualified as a salesman. I have talked 
with a lot of good salesmen; however, I 
have yet to see one that my husband 
couldn’t run a good race with. 


At the present time, because of having 
to be transferred to another state, my 
husband is out of work because we de- 
cided not to make the move. Having 
been a district sales manager, he knows 
what he is qualified for and what he 
wants in salary, but to date he has not 
been offered a suitable salary to meet his 
qualifications because most places want 
college men. Now why is there a short- 
age? There is your answer. I would be 
willing to bet there are a lot of good 
salesmen, like my husband, who are try- 
ing to find a good sales position but do 
not have a degree in engineering, yet 
could do the job if they were given the 
preper trairing 

Now, let’s go! I say, give these good 
salesmen like my husband a chance. 


Mrs. J. H. F. 


vs. ‘seeming antipathy’ 


Not only do we agree with you whole- 
heartedly in what you say about inter- 
esting young men in selling, but we 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that at least some efforts are being 
made to do something about it. 

This is a pet project of the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives, who 
have been greatly disturbed by the lack 
of “salesmanship” education in the uni- 
versities and colleges. They have been 
provoked by the seeming antipathy of 
marketing professors to the inclusion of 
selling in their discussion of the market- 
ing process. At least they do not like the 
way it has been played down. 

Accordingly, a year or so ago they 
came to this organization, which is prob- 
ably the foremost life insurance publica- 
tion organization in the country, and 
requested that we prepare a pamphlet 
addressed to college seniors and juniors 
primarily. It befell my lot to be the 
author of this publication. This pamphlet 
is now being distributed through the 
various member companies of the NSSTE 
wherever they find they can get it on to 
the college campuses. 

KENNETH L. ANDERSON 


Executive Vice President 

The Research & Review Service 
of America, Inc. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Advertising 
is essential ¥ 
in establishing 
our company 


name” 


Joseph C. Wilson, President of Xerox Corporation, correlates advertising and growth. 


“Not long ago we changed our company name to convey more accurately our primary area of 
interest. The fact that this change was necessary reflects our rapid growth in the field of 
graphic communications, a pattern which may have been different without the recognition 
our advertising helped us obtain. We find advertising in leading business publications the 


most effective way of communicating to the entire business community our achievements 


and changing product mix. It is essential in underscoring our new name in major markets.” 


a. McGraw-Hill « 
:@: <SeCTeeRrETs 


¢ Joen® 
waa’ 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. + 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 


There is something for nearly everyone 


in Owens-Illinois containers 


of plastic bonded to glass 


‘Toe nuMBER of products pressure- 
packed in Owens-Illinois plastic- 
coated glass containers is growing 
fast 

Only Owens-Illinois pressure 


for gi vod reasons. 


containers have a permanent bond 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


of plastic to glass. The plastic won't 
peel, bulge or entrap air. Plastic on 
the outside provides a safe, easy-to- 
grip surface in any color desired. 
Glass on the inside protects the 
contents from chemical change, 


AN (1) PRODUCT 


PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 


and has no effect on taste or aroma. 
The design possibilities are virtu- 
ally unlimited. 

If yours is a product that can be 
pressure-packed, Owens-Illinois 
can help you. 


Owens-ILLInoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES 


* TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ms Marketing Newsletter 


EXHIBITS A new “advertising medium" will be launched next spring—one 
much like a World's Fair scaled down to shopping-center 

little World's Fair size. It will be called Shopping Center Showcase and will 

at 55 shopping centers give manufacturers the opportunity to gain maximum exposure 
of their products at major regional shopping centers. In 
each of the 43 largest markets, one or more ultra-modern 
glass and steel Showcase buildings will spring up month 
after month in preferred shopping center spots. First one 


will open at Hyattsville, Md., in March; 55 are planned by 
end of 1964. 


Twenty-eight 64-sq.-ft. demonstration areas will be con- 

tracted to manufacturers at each Showcase. Possibilities 
include product sampling, couponing, demonstrations, con- 
Sumer testing of new products and packaging. .. . Weekly 
giveaways of TV sets, cars, trips abroad, even furnished 

houses to lucky number holders visiting the Showcase are 

expected to keep attendance at a peak. And every exhibit 
will change after one month at each Showcase to maintain 

consumer interest. 


ADVERTISING Federal Trade Commission Chairman Paul Rand Dixon has served 
notice of his intention to resort to temporary injunctions 


FTC plans injunctions to stop allegedly false food, drug and cosmetic advertising. 
on food and drug ads 


While FTC is seeking a new law to authorize such court action 
against all types of products and services, it already has 
this power in the food and drug field. Because it is such 

a drastic remedy, FIC has hesitated to use ite But Dixon 
warned recently that "all such cases are being examined with 


great care to determine whether temporary injunctions should 
be sought in the courts." 
case soon. 


Dixon not only threatens to use this neglected power (which 
has the backing of a 1951 court decision), but he seeks to 
expand it. The law now requires FIC to persuade a court to 
act. Dixon argues: "It would be much more efficient for 
the Commission itself to issue temporary orders"—and for 
all classes of products. . .. This will require new 
legislation. Bills to grant the requested power have the 
backing of President Kennedy and will be strongly pushed in 
1962. The phrase-making FIC boss told an Americal Medical 
Assn. group: "The public interest requires the increased 


firepower it will provide against the resourceful rodents 
which infest the market place." 


TRAVEL A new law boosts the maximum per diem allowance of Govern- 
ment employees from $12 to $16. It also increases from 10¢ 

new allowances to l2¢ the maximum mileage allowance for use of a personal 

on mileage and expenses a@uUto on official Government business. . .. This statute has 
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Newsletter (continued) 


TRAVEL 


(continued) 


WARRANTIES 


the guarantee game 


grows more popular 


PRICING 


when are prices 
“unreasonably low”? 


special meaning for the company that pays a flat per diem 
travel and expense allowance to its salesman without re- 
quiring submission of hotel bills and ticket stubs. In- 
ternal Revenue Service uses the Government employee rates 

as a guide and sometimes accepts up to 125% of these rates 
as a "reasonable business practice." It regards this as 
equivalent to an accounting by the employee to his employer. 
So now, in view of the Government raise, the salesman and 
his company will probably be safe if mileage allowances are 


not in excess of 15¢ and flat per diem allowances are not 
above $20. 


More and more companies are turning to the old-fashioned 
warranty as a major merchandising tool, or gimmick, The 
trend is unmistakable toward more warranties, longer ones, 
broader onese . . « New evidence of it is turned up ina 
study just completed by Lippincott & Margulies. The design- 
marketing firm reports that, in most cases, warranties have 
doubled or tripled in length of time—and extra bonuses, 
such as service, are becoming an integral part of the 
guarantee coverage. 


Note some recent examples: Auto makers extended car war- 
ranties to 12,000 miles or one year; Lincoln Continental 
went a step further to a 24,000-mile or 2-year guarantee. 
Appliance makers, notably Philco and Westinghouse, are ex- 
panding their warranty policies to include labor as well as 
parts. Magnavox now gives a one-year guarantee for tubes, 
parts and service for its Gold Seal TV. Motorola boosted 
car radio guarantees from 90 days to one year. Hamilton 
Beach puts a 5-year guarantee on electric blankets. Hot- 
point jumped its water heater guarantee from ten to 15 
years. Benrus boasts an unconditional 3-year guarantee for 
watch repair or replacement. . .. The list is long, varied, 
growing—even including a shirt guaranteed to last a year, 
a bowling ball guaranteed for life. The problem for mar- 
keters is not to go off the deep end, to be very sure that 
the product lives up to the promise. 


U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to decide during its present 
term whether the Robinson-Patman Act's ban on "unreasonably 
low prices" is "So vague and indefinite" as to be unconsti- 
tutional. A Federal judge in Kansas City has so ruled in 

a criminal antitrust case against National Dairy Products. 
That case has yet to be decided, but seven counts in the 
indictment dealing with below-cost sales were thrown out. 


Justice Dept. appealed the finding; now the Supreme Court 
will rule. 


The result will be of prime importance to all marketers, 
including dozens with pending cases. For 25 years, the R-P 
ban on cut prices has stood. The test comes at this late 


date because until recently the Government seldom invoked 
this section of the statute. 
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Two new ways to 
package purity: 
Breck picked METALAM® 
for greater impact 

at the point of sale. 
Stanley Home Procucts 
picked DURAFILM to 
emphasize the 

purity of Aquilaun 

as well as their 

Bubble Bath and Shampoo. 
Let creative packaging 
ideas make key 
sales points for you. 


~ 


ef oe RPE TEE IR PON ARE IN 


packages for performance 


DOBECKMUN 


Packaging ideas with more persuasive point and purpose—that's the vital extra ingredient that you always get from 
Dobeckmun. By applying creative ideas to METALAM—a lamination of aluminum foils, to films and papers—Dobeckmun 
creates vital sales impact while protecting food, cosmetics, and even precious medicines from air, light and moisture. 
DURAFILM is different! It lets purity shine through, yet this same tough, durable, moistureproof film helps to sell cheese, 
meat and even hardware! Find out more from your local representative or write to THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, 
A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 


MORE AND MORE...SHE REACHES FOR 
A POLYETHYLENE-COATED CONTAINER 


Milk cartons, other dairy containers that don’t 
leak ...don’t flake...don’t get scuffed. Bakery 
packages that remain clean... free of grease 
stains. Frozen food boxes that stay tight ... bright 

. invite. That’s what the consumer wants, and 
that’s what the consumer buys. 

Packages made of polyethylene-coated paper- 
board meet these consumer specifications. You’ll 
find that polyethylene-coated board meets your 
production requirements, too—in printability, 
heat-sealability, economy. 

U.S.1. has developed special PETROTHENE® poly- 


ethylene coating resins for food packaging appli- 
cations. Ask your supplier about the superior mois- 
ture resistance, greaseproofness, toughness, 
smoothness of these packaging materials. He’ll be 
glad to show you how they can keep the consumer 
reaching for your product. 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 
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Marsteller’s Marsteller tells . . . 


How to get 
the most 


out of your 


AD AGENCY 


[here is a great deal of waste in advertis- 
ing because of roadblocks, misunderstand - 
ing and pettiness in the client-agency rela- 
tionships. There is often a cold war between 
client and agency — a war that creates 
waste, that results in divorce... . It’s time 
that all pretenses were dropped, that more 
sales executives took an enlightened atti- 
tude toward their advertising agencies in 


order to get the most out of them. 


(continued on next page) 


How to Get the Most out of Your AD AGENCY 


By WILLIAM A. MARSTELLER 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
Marsteller, Inc. 


Lets face the facts. Many companies simply do not 
get full value from their advertising agencies. All too 
often there's a cold war between the agency people 
and the client people. 


It's high time, in many cases, that all pretenses were 
dropped—that agency and client got together to do a 
basic job of selling more of the client's products. 

This calls for clearing up communications, sharpen- 


ing up semantics, strengthening liaison, improving 
understanding. Most of all, it demands an enlightened 
attitude toward the agency and the work it does. 

The client that gets full value from his agency buys 
not subservience but strength. No prospective client 
has ever asked us, “Will you do exactly as we say?” 
Rather, they want an assurance of experience, imagina- 
tion, interest, maturity, judgment, dedication. 

This is what the client buys; this is what the agency, 
if it is to have a successful relationship, must deliver. 

rhe client pays the bill and puts its name on the 
promotion the public sees. The ultimate responsibility 
is with the advertiser. It can hire and fire agencies at 
will. It can accept or reject or modify proposed plans. 
It can exercise these functions skillfully or arbitrarily, 
wisely or wastefully, with understanding—or it can be 
completely capricious. 

It is usually said that, properly, the agency's first 
responsibility is to its client. This is one of the reasons 
often given by the commission-system skeptics that 
the current method of payment of agencies is wrong. 
It is my firm belief that the way the agency is paid 
has nothing to do with the discharge of its responsibi- 
lities to the client—because its paramount responsibility 
is to itself 

The agency that serves its clients best is the one 
vith the principles and courage to be sure that the 
promotion it prepares and places is honest, in good 
taste, representative of its best abilities, and is the 
kind of advertising it would run if it were held fully 
liable for the success or failure of the plan. 

Co shift responsibility to the client—to say “we had 
to do it this way because the client insisted on it”—is 
1 one-way ticket to trouble. 

lient-agency relationships come in all sizes, shapes 
and temperatures. They always start out with con- 
siderable confidence on both sides that a fine thing 
has happened to both companies. A deplorable num- 
ber of these marriages are in trouble even before the 
honeymoon is over. Why? 

Well, first of all there is a small but identifiable 
group of advertisers who are divorce-prone. 

And there is a small but noisy number of agencies 
who are turnover-prone. 


No speech or article is going to change them much. 
If corporations were people, they would be found in 
and out of the Park Avenue psychiatrists’ offices. Be- 
ing unsure of themselves, unable to solve their own 
problems first, they live in the constant hope of a new 
wonder drug of marketing. Statistically a minority, 
their comings and goings in the advertising columns 
unfortunately make instability somehow seem ac- 
ceptable in the advertising business. In this group, 
unfortunately, are a fair number of incurables, and 
equally unfortun: itely, there are no laws through 
which they can be ‘effectively confined. 

Then there are the clie snt-agency breakups that are 
inevitable—competitive conflicts, agencies and ad- 
vertisers whose operations have changed, mergers, 
deaths—all the normal workings of business. Nothing 
to do about them. 

But it is the last group—the unhappy split of solid 
advertiser and competent agency—that deserves care- 
ful attention. 

This piece is supposed to suggest to the client what 
he can do to be sure he gets his money’s worth out of 
the agency of his choice. Before we go on to that, 
should say that after nearly 25 years divided almost 
equally between be ‘ing a client and an agent, I am 
convinced that more than half the job of building a 
sound relationship rests with the agency and that in 
more than half the cases of failure the fault started 
with the agency. How the agency can prevent dis- 
integration however, another subject. 

Seldom does trouble erupt all at once over some 
big, sweeping disagreement over a major policy. Nine 
out of ten times, if you dig out the uncomfortable 
facts, the blowup comes when a whole pile of petty 
little irritations are ignited by just one more inflam- 
matory incident. 

Also, there is one more condition that is almost a 
constant in these affairs. Both the marriage and the 
divorce are between the top executives of the two 
companies but the bickering is among the other mem- 
bers of the families. And this leads to the first two 
recommendations to clients who would like to build 
stable, rewarding relationships with their agencies: 


Maintain top-level liaison between the two 
companies at all times. 


The president, and always the top marketing execu- 
tive of the client, should insist on knowing and seeing 
the principal executives of the agency, including his 


account supervisor, at regular intervals. 


NOVEME 


Why don’t they? Only two reasons: (a) they're too 
busy, on either side; or (b) insecure advertising man- 
agers or account executives try to prevent it. 

Proper planning and acceptance of responsibility 
will cure the first. The second is trickier. 

There are plenty of account executives who dislike 
contact by their own management, based on the false 
feeling that it undermines their status or e xposes their 
mistakes. 

And there are at least as many status-seeking ad- 
vertising managers who stand between their agency 
and their marketing and management heads. Human 
nature being what it is, the advertising manager who 
isn't given status by his management will try to create 
it for himself, sometimes at the company’s expense 
in terms of damming up the flow of corporate philoso- 
phy and sales realities that are the basis of every 
sustained good advertising program ever written. 


2. Give your advertising manager status and 
authority. 


If you can’t, you need a new advertising manager. 
Unless you have an advertising manager with the 
ability and judgment to be a part of “management,” 
you're wasting advertising dollars. 

And if the advertising manager does have status 
and authority and he’s still afraid to expose his ad- 
vertising agency to the rest of management, you need 
a new agency. ‘ 


The advertising manager who is insecure competes 
with his agency, and in any competition there is a 
certain amount of friction. 


The advertising manager who is a manager leads 
his agency, stimulates it, encourages it and judges it. 

The advertising manager who is only a corporate 
function stymies his agency, frustrates it, discourages 
it, loses its respect and is judged by it 

Read enough advertising and you can see the prod- 
uct of this kind of a situation. The ads are tired and 
trite. They seem to be written to a formula to meet 
a deadline. 

Strong advertising managers and strong agencies 
fertilize and strengthen each other. If either is weak, 
as in Mendel’s law, dwarfed issue results. 


3. Give your agency enough time to work. 


Once in a while an invention is born in a flash of 
inspiration. Usually, however, it’s preceded by long 
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patience, large dollars, and a great deal of work — 
often painstaking and monotonous. 

The flash of great creativity comes just as seldom 
in advertising. Of the two dozen c: ampaigns we are 
most proud of, not a one came into bei sing full-blown. 


They were evolutionary. They were improvements 


35 


on improvements. They were researched. They were 
nurtured. And all this takes time and money. 

Don't 4 afraid to try something new. Expect your 
agency to keep innovating. Don't feel obligated to 
p.m a campaign which doesn't live up to hopes. 
Don't expect your agency to be right every time, but 
be sure that the chances for success are good always. 
Don't give up something which is good too soon. 
Don't ask for great ads; insist instead on great cam- 
paigns. Don't make your agency a fire station, play- 
ing cards until the alarm rings, then improvising 
frantically. Keep it busy every day, working always 
for good promotion today, better promotion tomorrow. 


4. Hold your agency responsible only for that 
which it controls. 


The greatest advertising agency in the world can- 
not, through the most brilliant advertising, overcome 
the handicaps of sales or product weaknesses. 

Between sales objectives and advertising objectives 
there is often a great gap. If you set up, jointly, 
measurable advertising objectives, you will have a fair 
Fly -by-night client- 
agency relationships are often the outgrowth of fly- 
by- night objectives. 


and sound basis of evaluation. 


5. Be realistic about agency production costs. 


Even sophisticated and otherwise understanding 
clients sometimes misunderstand agency production 
( harges. 

There seems to be a widely held belief that agencies 
live loosely when it comes to either print or radio-TV 
production. The facts, I am certain, are almost always 
quite the opposite. 

\fter talking with hundreds of printers, engravers, 
art studios, package producers and others, I am firmly 
convinced that, on the whole, agencies are much 
tighter buyers than advertisers themselves. So how 
come the problem? 

First, agencies must buy the best. 
safely gamble with quality. 


They cannot 
Their reputation, not 
the printer's or the engraver's, is on the line. So the 
client who gives some of his business to the printer 
down the street sees prices that are not really for 
comparable work. You can overgeneralize on this 
point, but there is much substance in fact. 

Second, and far more important, the agency’s price 
includes the cost of overhead for interviewing sup- 
pliers, getting quotations, issuing purchase orders, 
supervising the job, billing, etc. Our production peo- 
ple are out part of every week working with suppliers 
while client's jobs are running, watching quality. 

The advertiser can do this himself, and if he han- 
dles production on his own, he usually does. If he 
has equally competent people doing the job, he pays 
the same basic salaries. But he seldom adds on the 
overhead when he compares prices. 


Agency overhead ranges from around 125% to 
around 185%, depending mostly upon location. This 
covers the familiar rent, light, heat, social security, 
insurance — all the normal fixed-expense items. The 
advertiser has his overhead rate, too. From a dozen 
studies I've examined, it appears to be somewhat 
higher, actually, than that of the typical agency. We 
have many clients with overhead rates of 200% to 
300%. 

Few advertisers remember to add overhead to the 
costs of handling the production they do themselves. 
But it is inevitably there. Put it on your own costs, 
and now make the comparison. Those advertisers 
who have done so have had an eye-opening experi- 
ence. 

The typical agency buys more printing, more en- 
gravings, more art, more talent than any of its clients 
(again, with some few exceptions). If it buys stupidly, 
it is a stupid agency. 


6. Expect your agency to make a profit on 
your account. 


If you want your agency to give its ungrudiging 
best, be sure it is making money. We work i 
competitive economy; good agencies make coal 
profits and want to make better ones. 

Cost-plus agency service bothers me. The more 
service, the more profits. Is this good? Would you 
be happy rewarding inefficiency? Do you want to 
pay more for fumbling than for incisive action? 

Hourly based fees, at least as an exclusive com- 
pensation, bother me. They are subject to the same 
abuses as cost-plus. The incentive for greater profit 
is a powerful client lever for better agency perform- 
ance. The client that doesn’t use it misses a real bet 
in getting more for his advertising dollars. 

Want to shake up your agency? Ask it this: 

“How can you double your profit on our account 
without increasing our costs, while at the same time 
increasing the effectiveness of our advertising?” 

That’s a business-like challenge. A good agency 
will take it seriously. It’s a serious, confidence-build- 
ing question. 


7. Treat your agency like a business partner. 


This is the point on which all other papers on this 
subject, whether by client or agency, seem to start. 
This is where we quit. 

Actually, it’s a summary. It’s a generalization, com- 
pletely correct, but it needs to be implemented to be 
meaningful. Do the other six things, and your agency 
won't have to ask to be a partner. It will be one — in 
sales meetings, in budget presentations, in field calls 
—in all the other things that make it automatically 
say “we” instead of “you.” 

Assuming, of course, that having been given this 
opportunity, your agency earns the right to keep it. 
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Enter the Arena 


The 1962 auto model year has greeted the fleet- 
minded sales executive with bright promise and some 
refreshingly good news. By and large, the changes 
and revisions dreamed up in Detroit during the past 
twelve months are truly in his favor. 

From the motor capital comes a bigger selection 
of models available for fleet use, prices equal to or 
lower than last year’s, more money-saving built-in 
service features, and a growing trend away from 
tinsel and toward safety and sensibility. 

At the same time, the two big management money 
savers of a couple of years ago, leasing and compact 
cars, have passed their tests and are attracting the 
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attention of the big “wait-and-see” segment of sales 
fleet users. 

The biggest news is, as always, the cars themselves. 
The addition of three new cars (two of which have old 
names) and a widespread realignment of model de- 
signations and sizes is enough to make last year’s 
expert a real babe in the woods with the 62 models. 
Among other things, the “compact” has been made 
almost completely meaningless as a descriptive term. 

This is why: Chevrolet dropped the biggest bomb 
with the introduction of its second compact, the Chevy 
II. Two inches longer in the wheelbase than older 
brother Corvair, the Chevy If (110 in.) is only a 
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TEMPEST starts at $2,186* 


whisker bigger than the number one seller among 
compacts, Ford’s Falcon. Like the Falcon, the Chevy 
II is a solid, no-nonsense car. Unlike the Corvair, it 
is aimed directly at the Falcon market. 

Corvair, meanwhile, has turned its headlamps away 
from the mass small car market and onto the big-but- 
different group which wants something a little out of 
the ordinary but which is not quite daring enough to 
join the sports car set. Corvair’s flashy, bucket-seated 
Monza model is expected to haul most of the weight 
from now on. 

Sporting wheelbases less than a hand's breadth 
longer than the Valiant-Rambler-Lark-Falcon-Corvair- 
Chevy II group are the 112 in. Tempest, F-85 and 
Special, made by Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Buick, 


respectively. Although all three divisions stoutly re- 


fuse to call their smaller offspring “compact” cars 
F-85:is “economy” size; the Tempest, “family” sized), 
the longer (by 2 inches in the wheelbase) Mercury 
Comet is billed as a compact whenever possible. When 
length over-all is considered, both the compact Comet 
ind the granddaddy of them all, the Rambler, are 
bigger than the three “non-compacts.” 


Next up the ladder (and only 2 inches longer, over- 


+}, 


e Comet) is the brand new, “standard-size” 


starts at $2,403* 


starts at $2,084* 


Ford Fairlane. Lest confusion result, let it be said that 
this is no relation to last year’s Fairlane, which was 
just a model in the Ford line. This year, it’s a separate, 
functionally oriented car (like a bigger Chevy II) 
which resembles the ‘55 Ford more than it does either 
its little brother, the 62 Falcon, or the bigger ‘62 
Galaxie. In November, the Fairlane will be joined 
by the all-new Mercury Meteor, which bears about 
the same relationship to its family as the Fairlane 
does to the Ford group. 

Plymouth did not see fit to offer a completely new 
model halfway between the big car and the compact. 
Instead, it split the difference by trimming down the 
regular Plymouth, which is now larger than a Fair- 
lane or Meteor, but smaller than either the big Chev- 
rolet or the Ford Galaxie. The Dodge Dart did the 
same. 

All this brings two things to the sales executive: a 
wild sense of confusion and a selection of new, busi- 
ness-like automobiles that are both respectable to 
drive and more economical to buy and maintain. 

Although there are more models offered this year 
than in any recent year, some makers did drop a few 
models to make room for the new. The big Chevrolet, 
for example, cut back from 18 models to 14. Among 


VALIANT starts at $1,930 
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FALCON starts at $1,985* 


the missing is the popular Biscayne business coupe. 

The new car price spiral has been halted, for this 
year at least. Lark, with a $35 rise on some models, 
posted the biggest increase among all fleet car candi- 
dates. American Motors made what is, in effect, an 
across-the-board cut by lowering the dealer's take. 
Prices will tend to be down on Plymouth, Valiant, 
Dart and Lancer models. Other cars may post higher 
sticker prices, but in most cases these will be due to 
making previously optional heaters and defrosters 
standard equipment this year, and adding their cost 
to a base price which is unchanged. 

Actually, though, the exact amount of the sticker 
price is of less importance to sales management than 
is the condition of the market, which affects its ne- 
gotiations with the local dealer. At this point it is 
extremely difficult to predict whether or not this 
years market will be in the buyer's favor. Although 
all signs point to a big-volume year (which would te nd 
to hold prices fairly firm), the addition of new autos 
suitable for fleet use can only further intensify the 
already hot competitive situation among de alers, and 
thus tend to force prices down. 


Part of the economy story is the sweeping new 


trend to maintenance-free operation. Among other 


OVEMBER 3, 


FAIRLANE price unavailable 


things, there are self-adjusting brakes standard on 
Fairlanes, Falcons, Plymouth, Dart, Valiant, Lancer; 
factory-installed “permanent” coolants on Comet, 
Rambler and Ford cars; greatly ie oil change 
and lubrication intervals on Chrysler Corp., Ford 
Motor Corp. and American Motors cars, and so on. 
In addition, many, including Chevrolet, Lark, Temp- 
est, Dart, Plymouth, Valiant, Lancer and F-85 offer 
seat belt brackets as standard equipment on the new 
models. 

Some of these service reducing features, such as 
the increased lubrication interval and the factory- 
installed coolants, are good for 30,000 miles or better, 
or more than half the life of the average sales fleet 
car. 

The emphasis in ’62 has definitely shifted away from 
flamboyance and toward functionalism. There have 
been plenty of styling changes, to be sure, but most 
of these have led to more conservative appearance. 
There is not a real tailfin among the fleet car candi- 
dates. Generally speaking, sleekness and a squared- 
off design have replaced the trend toward undulating 
curves and sculptured metal. Valiant, for example, 
has dropped the spare tire design on the trunk and 
replaced it with a smooth deck lid. Comet, too, is 


starts at $1,935 


trying for a more classic look by replacing fins with 
downward-sloping rear fenders, and Chevrolet claims 
a “Crisp, tailored look.” 

As the so-called car continues to play 
an increasingly important role on the over-all auto- 
motive scene, so 


“¢ ompact 


looms larger and larger in man- 
According to Automotive News, 
a big 13% of all models offered this year are compacts 

121 out of 278 total—up from 91 models, or 35% of 
ill models in ‘61. 

Of course, fleet use of compacts has not reached 
nearly such great proportions. But it is significant, 
ind it is growing. 

Toward the end of the 1961 model year, Sales 
Management surveyed its Sales I eadership Panel 

embers about their sales fleet operations. Well over 
200 re plic S were received. 

Ot 


iwement’s figuring 


those marketing executives whose companies 
wed o1 operated sales fleets, a big two-thirds had 
no compact cars at that time. Only 5% had fleets 
comprised more than 25% of compact cars. The rest— 
some 29° 


replied that compacts represented up toa 
quarter of the cars furnished to salesmen. Many of 


“Price includes heater, which is standard on ‘62 models. 
Prices courtesy of Automotive News. Figures include federal 
tax and suggested dealer preparation charges. 


rd 


CHEVROLET starts at $2,324* 


RAMBLER starts at $2,000 


these bought a small number of compacts for trial 
purposes. 

Buying intentions, however, came out much more 
strongly in favor of the smaller cars. Only a quarter 
of the sales chiefs responding said fl atly that they 
would not use compacts in the future. The biggest 
group, two out of every five answering, said they did 
plan to include them in their fleets, and the rest— 
about a third—said they might buy compacts. 

This is surprisingly high considering that a scant 
two years ago the then-new compact cars were widely 
considered to be suitable only for sales use in heavily 
populated metropolitan areas. 

Of course, these results are bound to be affected 
by some of the developments in this year’s new model 
lineup. A new compact like the Chevy II, for example, 
might sway a few more sales managers toward the 
smaller cars. On the other hand, a new “compromise” 
car such as the Fairlane or Meteor might provide just 
the alternative that those opposed to bigger cars 
would want. 

Leasing’s performance over the past few years 
seems to entitle it to a new growth spurt, too. This 


LANCER starts at $1,951 
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CHEVY Il 


is the current situation as indicated by the Sales Man- 
agement survey: About half the companies repre- 


sented now have no leased autos. Another big seg- 


ment, about 29%, have all or nearly all leased cars. 
One out of eight have leased up to 25% of their fleets. 


This latter group is made up of companies who are 
trying out leasing on a small scale as well as those 
who have gone to leasing for smaller, branch office 
fleets that are not big enough to warrant separate 
maintenance facilities. 

But it is in the realm of future plans that leasing 
really shows its strength. Forty-two percent of sales 
manager respondents said that they were either in 
the process of making fleet changes or were seriously 
contemplating such changes. And over half of that 
group said the change would be in the direction of 
more leased cars. 

Again, the news which arrived with the ‘62 model 
year may have some bearing on these figures. In one 
significant move, Chrysler Corp. instituted a deprecia- 
tion support program for its entire line. Such a pro- 
gram was formerly offered only by Ford on its Galaxie 
and Fairlane series. (Only offered on Galaxie in ’62.) 


SPECIAL 


starts at $2,003* 


Under Chrysler's plan, the leasing company fs 
guaranteed that the resale value of its C hrysler-made 
cars will be equal to that of a comparable competitive 
make. This, then, removes much of the risk borne by 
leasing companies who fill customer requests for 
models with unpredictable or fluctuating resale 
values. In many cases, lower leasing costs will follow 
the lower risks. And, in any event, the fleet user will 
have a wider selection of models at minimum leasing 
cost. 

Of course, all is not milk and honey. Even though 
new car prices are stable for this year at least, all 
costs are still very high and many are still going up. 
Many companies still have to iron out prestige prob- 
lems inherent in switching salesmen to compact cars. 
And, in some cases, the compacts have not produced 
all the savings that overhopeful fleet users may have 
expected. 

But there is no denying that there are more than 
the usual number of bright spots this year. The costly 
bigger-faster-flashier trend appears to have been re- 
versed. That, in itself, should ease the sales manager’s 
burden and cut his budget worries. KMR 


starts at $2,304* 
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Do Your Salesmen 


REALLY 


Like Their Jobs? 


Here are three case histories demonstrating that salesmen in 


even the most seemingly successful sales forces can be thoroughly 


dissatisfied with selling conditions, pay, management, and many 


other aspects of their jobs. No sales manager can afford such 


wholesale discontent—but how many of them know it exists? 


“Our retail promotions are always 
uncoordinated and follow each other 
too closely. A promotion gets under- 
way, we work on it, and before we 
really get going the home office is 
pushing us to give all our attention 
to another one. Every one takes a 
little away from another one, so none 
ever really develop. After this hap- 
pened to me a few times I began 
to feel there was no sense in paving 
real attention to any of our promo- 
tions 

If this salesman’s confidential com- 
ment was an isolated example of one 
man’s dissatisfaction, his company’s 
problem would be merely to find a 
way to sharpen his selling skills and 
whip him into line with marketing 
policv—or get rid of him 

But such is not the case. Unfor- 
tunately, a crushing 71% of that man’s 
fellow salesmen agreed with him. 


Not a Rare Case 

Far from being a rare instance of 
mismanagement, such extreme discon- 
tent is widespread even among the 
biggest and best-managed corpora- 
Naturally — this 


occurs with 


tions. dissatisfaction 


rarely everv—or even 
most—aspects of the sales job. Otten 
one spec ific area -product, promotion, 
compensation, etc.—will create a very 
sore spot for a great part of the sales 


force. Or salesmen may be dissatisfied 


with a number of individually unre- 
lated top management decisions, but 
be relatively happy with compensa- 
tion or selling conditions. 

Nevertheless, dissatisfaction of any 
kind, when shared by a majority of 
salesmen, is a profit-killing cancer— 
a disease that can destroy a market- 
ing effort directly, or can spread and 
weaken other aspects of the sales job. 

What may be even worse, the mere 
fact that such unhappiness exists at 
all is evidence that management is 
not learning from the experiences of 
its salesmen. When the home office is 
not aware that a promotional pro- 
gram, a package, an ad campaign, or 
whatever, is inadequate, it can only 
be due to a lack of communication 
that may be robbing the company of 
millions of dollars worth of valuable 
ideas and experience. 

Perhaps the most difficult thing is 
spotting the disease. Discontefit can 
be cured—if it can be spotted in time. 
But all too often morale must reach 
rock-bottom before it is noticeable 
in the physically and emotionally far- 
removed sales headquarters. And em- 
ployees are generally somewhat re- 
luctant to express their dissatisfaction 
to top-level personnel. 

No one will ever know how many 
sales dollars and profit-making ideas 
have been lost or how many good 
salesmen have quit because of man- 


agement’s failure to spot dissatisfac- 
tion. There is no way of telling how 
good sales might have been, had a 
problem not been present. Even fall- 
ing sales are too easily blamed on 
increased competition or on the ad- 
vertising agency, when company- 
caused dissatisfaction was the real 
cause. One salesman in the depths 
of despair may be easy to spot, but 
when the malaise gradually spreads 
over an entire sales force, it assumes 
something of a protective coloration 
that makes it impossible to see. 


Confidential Survey Tells All 

There have been a number of con- 
fidential surveys made of various types 
of sales forces, and nearly all have 
been eye-openers, to say the least. One 
organization which conducts these 
surveys is Survey Research Associates 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. 

It is interesting to note how such 
an organization goes about unearth- 
ing the deeply buried morale prob- 
lems. A number of highly confidential 
interviews with a sampling of sales- 
men are held by the survey organi- 
zation. On the basis of these private 
gripe sessions and past experience, a 
survey questionnaire of about 100 
“agree-disagree” questions and sev- 
eral write-in questions is devised. This 
is mailed by the researcher to the 
whole sales force. Anonymity is guar- 
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anteed; salesmen are assured that en- 
velopes with telltale postmarks will 
be destroyed before the question- 
naires are read, Every salesman is 
urged in advance by his company to 
cooperate with the researchers. If the 
results are any indication, the sales- 
men do feel free to speak their minds. 
The problems uncovered this way 
are many and varied. Here are ex- 
amples of troubles uncovered in three 
big, healthy-seeming sales forces sur- 
veyed by Survey Research Associates. 
Most of the problems mentioned have 
been cleared up by now. Only a few 
were even suspected a short time ago. 
For obvious reasons, the companies 
concerned must remain anonymous. 


ivory Tower Management 


Sales force “A” represents a large 
consumer products division of a di- 
versified industrial and consumer 
products company which ranks in the 
top 50 companies in sales. The prod- 
uct is a low-price expendable sold 
primarily in drug, grocery and spe- 
cialty stores. 

The feeling among a majority of 
salesmen in sales force “A” could be 
summarized in this way: “The com- 
pany is good, the product is okay, the 
job itself is not too bad, and manage- 
ment is intelligent and fair. But top 
management and the sales force are 
in different worlds. We are here on 
the line, trying to do what they say 
and trying to sell the product, and 
they are in the clouds, running things 
by the book instead of by conditions 
as they really are.” 

For example, fewer than half the 
salesmen would agree that home office 
policies were realistic for their par- 
ticular territory. In a related question, 
just a shade over a half said that 
communication with the home office 
was good. The picture of the clouded 
vision at headquarters begins to form. 

A big part of the problem lay in 
the emphasis that was being placed 
on various channels of distribution. 
Salesmen felt that management was 
judging the whole country by the 
small area surrounding the home of- 
fice. Although the product line had 


traditionally been strongest in drug 


and specialty stores, salesmen were 
anxious for home office support for 
efforts to widen distribution through 
food and discount stores. The direc- 
tions they wanted policy to take 
varied according to where their ter- 
ritorv was. Salesmen in the East were 
vehement in their desire for opening 
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up discount stores, those in the West 
were 100% for supermarkets. A quar- 
ter of the salesmen in the Midwest 
favored variety store distribution, al- 
though not one salesman in the South 
or East mentioned these outlets. A 
fifth of the salesmen in the South, 
however, felt the biggest opportuni- 
ties were in the present channels. 

Here, then, was a problem which 
took different forms in different areas. 
With some exceptions, it was equally 
as serious in each place. But the uni- 
versality of discontent—for whatever 
reason—is_ sufficient proof that the 
salesmen were on the right track about 
management's thinking. 

Part of the problem surely stemmed 
from the fact that management was 
not effectively planning regionalized 
distribution patterns. Whatever it was 
doing along those lines was not com- 
ing through to the salesmen. Only a 
third of the sales force felt it knew 
how much time management wanted 
spent on developing new outlets. 

This feeling of detachment extended 
to other areas, too—in particular to 
packaging and sales promotion. In 
both areas, salesmen felt that the 
home office was not doing the job 


that conditions in the field required. 

A scant fifth of the salesmen thought 
that the company’s packaging was 
better than the leading competitor's. 
Heaviest support came from the sales- 
men in the South, who, it will be re- 
membered, were also most inclined to 
be satisfied with present channels of 
distribution. 

But new selling conditions require 
new packages, and fully half the sales- 
men questioned felt their package was 
definitely inferior. The rest of those 
who answered gave it a not-to-be- 
proud-of “about the same” rating. 

In a related question, nearly two- 
thirds of the salesmen felt they could 
definitely build sales with a new pack- 
age design. 

Although sales promotions didn’t 
rate quite as low in the salesmen’s 
estimation, there was considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the way they were 
being handled. 

A shade over half the men did feel 
that their sales promotion campaigns 
were as effective as competition’s. The 
rest split about evenly between “not 
as good” and “about the same.” Even 
so, this is nothing to crow about. But 
a shockingly low 29% of salesmen 
felt that these promotion campaigns 
were effectively coordinated. 

There were other weak spots, too. 
For example, there was less than 
complete enthusiasm about compen- 
sation, and a big 88% felt they might 
be helped if they were fed good in- 
formation about what their competitor 
was doing. 


Sagging Morale Hits Hard 


It is not difficult to imagine the 
effect such a deterioration of morale 
would have on a sales force. Given 
the feeling that they were going into 
battle for important new outlets with 
scant and inadequate ammunition. .. . 
Being forced to admit that the com- 
petitor was able to supply this tough 
new customer with a better package 
for his self-service displays. . . . Being 
frustrated in attempts to use the 
wealth of promotional material they 
were provided with. Facing the 
exasperation of not being able to make 
sales where it was certain that sales 
potential existed. It’s enough to make 
a man quit trying—or just quit. 

And no one will ever know how 
many dollars’ worth of good ideas 
were left to stagnate on the sales line 
because management never thought 
to look past the home office. 


(continued on next page) 
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continued) 


Money Makes the Salesman Go 

Company “B” was lucky to have 
anv salesmen at all. Unlike the sales- 
men in company “A,” the men in 
satisfied 
with the way things were being run. 


“BR” were generally pretty 
Granted they were pretty unhappy 
about the wavy certain special orders 
were being handled—prices too high, 
delivery too slow—but it is a sure 
thing that management knew about 
these complaints 

The men of sales force “B” just 
didn't make enough money. 

rhis sales force sells for a division 
of a diversified industrial company. 
rhe company is nowhere near as large 
is the one in the first example, but 
it is a well-known middle-size opera- 
tion. This division makes and markets 
i variety of industrial cutting tools. 

It is not important to know how 
much the company was paying. its 
salesmen, and how that compared 
with the rest of the industry. The im- 
portant thing is that a majority of the 
men themselves appeared to be less 
than happy with their current earn- 
ings and were even a bit dubious 
tbout their chances for recognizing 


more income in the future 


In short, they were ripe for outside 
offers. 

This is how the survey came out 
with respect to earnings dissatisfac- 
tion 


e “I feel I am fairly paid compared 
with other salesmen in the company.” 
Onlv 57° 


agreed 


e “I believe my earnings are lower 
than those for similar jobs in other 
companies in our industry.” Only 39% 
disagreed, leaving the vast majority 
feeling they might, or definitely 
would, do better with a competitor. 
e “While everyone can use more 
money, my earnings do meet my real 
needs.” A mere third assented. 

e “I am underpaid, compared with 
salesmen in other industries.” Only 
30% said this statement was incor- 
rect. 

e “You do get a salary raise about 
when you deserve it.” Only one sales- 
man in five thought this to be the 
case. 

e “In most other companies the fringe 
benefits are better than ours.” Here, 
61% agreed. 

To make matters worse, only two- 
thirds of the salesmen thought that 
those who did the best jobs would 
get ahead in the company, that there 
was good opportunity for promotion, 
and that the promotions usually go 
to the men who most deserve them. 
A similar number also felt that the 
company really tried to teach and 
develop its men. Obviously, this leaves 
a pretty sizable chunk of the sales 
force with a very dim view of the 
future. 

Although excellent pride in the 
company and the product was evi- 
denced by the survey, there was 
enough scattered dissatisfaction with 
other areas of the sales operation to 
make it certain that the sales job at 
company “B” was not so great as to 
push money into the background. 
And, as any man without an inde- 
pendent income knows, nothing can 
drive a good man away from a com- 
pany he likes faster than an unfair 
salary. 


Problems Abound 

Sales force “C” is again with a di- 
vision of a larger corporation. This 
parent organization ranks in the top 
150 in sales, and is widely known for 
its consumer products. The division 
markets two major related products 
through drug and grocery outlets. 
Each of the two products has one 
major competitor. 

Generally speaking, the salesmen 


were happy with the long-term pros- 
pects of the company and liked the 
company itself. (Survey Research 
Associates finds this to be an almost 
universal trait—even the most dis- 
gruntled sales force usually reports 
its company to be a good organiza- 
tion. But this loyalty is a mighty thin 
thread holding the salesman who is 
unhappy with parts of his job.) 


~ 
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A number of things, such as prod- 
uct quality, job security, sales train- 
ing and relations with supervisors ap- 
peared to be perfectly satisfactory. 

But other big, important parts of 
the sales job were real trouble spots. 

For example, just 56% of the sales- 
men thought their company’s market- 
ing strategy was better than one of 
their competitor’s, and fully half felt 
that their other big competitor's mar- 
keting strategy was superior. 

Although top management general- 
ly came out ahead in questions re- 
lating to its activities, its margin of 
support was nothing to brag about. 
For example: less than two-thirds of 
the salesmen felt its policies were 
realistic for their individual territories; 
nearly half felt that policy was too 
closely tied to the more traditional 
types of outlets for the product (drug- 
stores); less than two-thirds felt they 
came into contact with top manage- 
ment as much as they could expect; 
and a whopping 86% were very un- 
happy with a recent pricing move. 

Operations came in for a lot of 
criticism, too. Only 37% of the sales- 
men felt that poor deliveries and order 
handling did not lose them important 
business. Half said they “strongly re- 
sented” district managers’ having 
their own accounts. Only 41% said 
they usually had enough merchandise 
to meet the requirements of special 
promotions and deals. 

(continued on page 76) 
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IN HOUSTON... 


It Takes The Evening Newspaper Food Product Advertisers 
To Reach And Sell Who Choose One Newspaper 


HOUSEWIVES | -exghuseyss 


The Chronicle 


2.2% IN THE PRESS pe, 


IN THE 
CHRONICLE 


EXCLUSIVE 
FOOD PRODUCT 
ADVERTISERS 


YT 0.6% IN THE PRESS 


71.5% 


IN THE 
CHRONICLE 


EXCLUSIVE 
OF HOUSTON’S NEWSPAPER READING HOUSEWIVES HAVE FOOD PRODUCT 


LINAGE 
MORE TIME TO READ A NEWSPAPER IN THE EVENING! ° ° 
at ‘aan The Chronicle Carries More 


ard ORR Households EXCLUSIVE Food Product 


Evening 7% 


Evening-Morning 12% Advertising Than Both Other 
Morning 24%, H N 
Don't Know 7%, ouston Newspapers » 


Toto! 100%, Combined! 


Houston Is An Evening Newspaper Market . . . And The Evening Newspaper In Houston Is The Chronicle! 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


bhi Read By More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper 
In Houston, The Chronicle Is Your Must Buy! 


The Branham Company — National Representatives 
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KODACHROME MOVIE FILM | 


PACKAGE 
IS THE PHONY? 


Is the real Kodak film on the left or right? Can you tell at a 


glance which is the original car washing cream made by John- 


son’s Wax? Many a consumer could be easily duped. And your 


own product could be infringed upon by too-similar packaging. 


The familiar yellow box, identified 
the world over with the products of 
Eastman Kodak Co., 


a pretender. The impostor 


was losing a few 
sales to 
vas a film package of the same gen- 
eral size, shape, color and design. It 
vasn't actually labeled Kodak, but it 
looked enough like the real Kodak 
pac kage to deceive almost any pros- 
pure haser 


One ot S. ¢ 


pective 
Johnson & Son’s many 
produc ts 
Holida as joined in the market 
place b look-alike intruder. The 
other car wash 


car washing cream labeled 


cream was named 
Vacation; the resemblance of its pack- 
ige to the Holiday container was 
ibsolutely remarkable. Many a con- 
imer could be easily fooled by the 
In icle nce 

laylor-Reed Corp. had considered 


itself the pioneer of the do-it-yourself 


popcorn package that is popped right 
on the home range. Then, four years 
after Taylor-Reed introduced its E-Z 
Pop, a popcorn named Jiffy Pop ap- 
peared on the market in a similar type 
of foil-enclosed package. The prob- 
able result: not many popcorn pop- 
pers would really notice the difference. 

Of course, companies that feel their 
products, packages, trademarks or 
patents have been infringed upon 
have one mayor recourse: go to court. 
These three have. 

Both Kodak and Johnson recently 
won broad legal protection against 
package and trademark infringement. 
The Taylor-Reed case is scheduled for 
trial Nov. 6. 

Such pretender 
packages carry special significance for 


victories against 


marketing men. Any maker of con- 
sumer products could be hurt by a 


UW 


Westievs 


competitive package that was so 
similar in design that it confused or 


fooled the consumer. 


S. C. Johnson: ‘Confusingly Similar’ 


The Johnson case is particularly 
interesting because the impostors tried 
to skirt the brink of legality. 

They chose the name Vacation; 
Johnson’s car wash is labeled Holi- 
day. They didn’t actually use the 
same container or package design, but 
the similarity was amazing. 

Now the case is closed. A Federal 
District Court in Cleveland recently 
enjoined the Bell Co. of Cleveland 
and its automotive products division, 
Westley Industries, from selling and 
advertising Vacation car wash cream 
in packages similar in appearance, 
colors and design to Johnson’s Holi- 
day cream. 

The consent order also enjoins 
Westley from using Vacation or any 
other trademark “confusingly similar” 
to Johnson’s brand name Holiday with 
polishes or cleaners. The court’s final 
judgment states that Westley’s in- 
fringement was deliberate and willful. 

Under the order, Westley delivered 
to Johnson all Vacation bottles in its 
possession, all advertising material re- 
lating to the Vacation car wash cream, 
and all plates, molds, matrices, and 
other means for making copies of the 
infringing label. 

The parties settled the matter of 
costs and damages between them. The 
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We'll send you one test roll of “V” cellophane, one 4¢ stamp, one 
sheet of paper, one self-addressed envelope and one pencil. 


Run the cellophane off on your own equipment. Or on your con- 
verter’s. If you don’t find that it’s the best cellophane ever made for 
premium baked foods, write us a nasty letter. (It won’t even cost 
you a 4¢ stamp.) 

We think you'll find that “V” prints, machines and seals with the bare 
minimum of production problems. That its shelf appearance has the 
magic for turning a stray glance into an impulse. And “V’s” polymer 
coating —virtually unaffected by the heat and chemicals of printing— 
shuts in needed moisture, along with all the tang and savor you've put 
into your product. It’s so good at this, in fact, that we actually believe 
you'll end up sending us a complimentary letter. 

But don’t do it just to be nice. 


Test rolls supplied through any Olin sales representative or your converter in accord- 
ance with our usual policy. 


ae 
PACKAGING DIVISION @#MEI 
Film Operations, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


court did not award costs, damages 


or attorneys’ fees in its judgment. 


Kedak: ‘Simulated Styling’ 


Eastman Kodak also won broad 
legal protection against package in- 
Exclusive rights of the 
Kodak company to its distinctive stvle 


Iringement 


of packaging were upheld by a Fed- 
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eral District Court in Pennsylvania. 

The decision was rendered in a 
suit filed by Eastman against the 
Royal Pioneer Paper Box Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Philadelphia. Kodak had 
sought protection under the principle 
of unfair competition for its distine- 
tive trade dress. 


The court ordered the Philadelphia 


Popcorn in a Pretender Package? 


Are popcorn poppers purchasing phony packages? 
That question will be settled in the case of E-Z Pop popcorn vs. Jiffy 


Pop popcorn. 


Taylor-Reed Corp. claims it pioneered this type of foil-enclosed pan of 
popcorn with its E-Z Pop in 1954. Then in 1958, the company says, along 
came Mennen Food Products, Inc., with Jiffy Pop. Taylor-Reed filed a 
patent infringement suit; trial is scheduled to begin Nov. 6. 


firm to discontinue the manufacture 
and sale of film boxes which simulate 
the distinctive Kodak color combina- 
tion of a “predominantly yellow back- 
ground, with red or black or both 
colors.” 

The order stated in effect that simu- 
lated styling used by the box maker 
enabled other film processors, in com- 
petition with Kodak, to “palm off” 
their film processing services as those 
of Kodak. Thus they were able to 
trade upon the reputation and good 
will established by Eastman for its 
products and services. 

James E. McGee, Kodak v-p of 
sales and advertising, said that “the 
case is a milestone in the company’s 
long history of protecting its valuable 
property rights and it is the company’s 
intention to continue to protect these 
rights.” 

He pointed out that Kodak has 
used this packaging style continuously 
for over half a century. It is cur- 
rently used in connection with more 
than 10,000 different photographic 
products in the company’s line. 

In granting the injunctive relief 
sought by Kodak, the court perma- 
nently enjoined the Philadelphia firm 
trom: 


e “Designing, manufacturing, pro- 
moting, advertising, selling, offering 
for sale and using, any photographic 
film return boxes,like or similar to” 
r 2? 
Kodak boxes. Y 


e “Using any style of labeling, 
packaging, or trade dress, consisting 
of a predominantly yellow _back- 
ground, with red or black or both 
colors, with distinctive printing, or 
used in association with its (Kodak’s) 
various trade and service names and 
marks or any other style confusingly 
or deceptively similar to” Kodak’s. 


e “Reproducing and applying Ko- 
dak’s registered mark ‘Kodachrome’ 
in any manner which is likely to cause 
confusion on the part of the purchas- 
ing public as to the origin of the pro- 
cessing services performed by others” 
than Kodak. 

In presenting its case, Kodak said 
it had expended millions of dollars 
in developing, testing and improving 
its products and services and that its 
unique package styling has been used 
continuously to identify them. The 
company also‘noted that it has spent 
millions of dollars in’ promoting and 
advertising on national television, 
radio, and in printed media the high 
quality of its services. @ 
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On September 13, one day after the first issue of the new Saturday Evening Post went 
on sale, Priscilla B. Kraft wrote us: “A few weeks ago, I renewed my subscription to 
the Post for four years, but I now wish to cancel my subscription. I don’t like your 
new format.” Just two weeks later, on September 27, Priscilla B. Kraft wrote: “Please 
do not cancel my subscription. Changed my mind!” @ You ought to read some of 
the fan mail to the new Post from readers, advertisers and agency people. ‘‘Greater, 
grander, glorious-er,” they say. ™@ And the actions of advertisers using this exciting new 
market place speak loud as a big brass drum. Forty-nine new advertisers in the new Post 
so far! First three issues of the new Post up 10.4% in advertising revenue over like issues 
last year! @ Is that scent in the air the sweet smell + ee 


of success? You can bet your bottom budget dollar it PDS 
is! M@ Suddenly reading becomes a new adventure! _ 
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Now a fabulous 


MINOLTA “IG” CAMERA 


retailing for under 


with case & strap 
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a _D° MINOLTA 16-P 


ro “WEATHER DIAL’ sets 


i 


of exposure automatically 


Just set pointer on symbol for 
bright sun, hazy sun, cloudy 


bright, or cloudy dull—you'll get 
perfect exposures every time. 


Precision palm-size camera 


— perfect for pocket or purse 
— for premiums, incentives, business gifts 


e Uses same Kodak and Ansco film as famous Minolta 
1611 (available at photographic stores everywhere) 


Color slides fit any 35mm projector 
Standard size 3x4 inch Black & White snapshots 
Fast Rokkor f/3.5 lens 


Rapid film advance counts film, sets shutter, prevents 
double exposure 


Synchronized for electronic flash and flashbulbs 
20 exposure film magazines drop-in for instant loading 


FOR PRICES AND PROMPT INFORMATION WRITE: 


MINOLTA CORPORATION 


200 Park Avenue South ° New York 3, N.Y. 


FAMOUS MINOLTA I6II 


also available 


f/2.8 Rokkor lens 
Speeds from 1/30 to 
1/500 sec. & B 

Even takes indoor 
pictures without flash 
Color and Black & White 
films available 
Push-pull film advance 
and shutter cocking 
Synchronized for flash 


Retails for under 


$40°° 


with case and strap 


‘More White Collars. 


Fewer Blue Collars’ 


Marked changes will take place in the types of jobs which will 


be available in the future and the places where they will be 


available. As a result, there will be accelerated changes in the 


way people live—and in the types of products, services they buy. 


“You can sum up the important 
shifts that are going to take place 
in employment in this phrase,” one 
economist told me recently: “More 
people in white collar industries in- 
stead of blue collar industries; more 
people in white collar jobs in the blue 
collar industries.” 

This observation is supported by 
studies of the Dept. of Labor which 
indicate that along about 1950 the 
number of people employed in the 
service industries began to exceed the 
number of people employed in the 
production industries, which include 
manufacturing, agriculture, construc- 
tion and mining. Ever since 1950, 
service industry employment has 
gained steadily while production in- 
dustry employment has hardly gained 
at all. By 1970, production industry 
employment will grow from the cur- 
rent level of 26 million people to 
about 30 million people. Service in- 


®* Market Research Director, The Rub- 
eroid Co., New York, N.Y 


By EDWARD L. KAUFMAN* 


dustry employment will grow at a 
much faster rate: from 32% million in 
1960 to 40 million by the year 1970. 

There are two main reasons for 
this shift. The first is that technologi- 
cal advances mean that proportion- 
ately fewer production workers are 
needed in production industries. In 
particular, it means an_ increasing 
number of engineers, scientists, ad- 
ministrative people and skilled crafts- 
men, and a declining number of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. 

The second reason is that our 
economy is demanding more people 
in service occupations because living 
standards are getting higher and be- 
cause our increasingly complex society 
demands more specialists. For ex- 
ample: 


® More people want their children 
to go to college so there is a greater 
demand for instructors and pro- 


fessors. 


¢ More people want to travel so 
more people are needed by travel 


agencies, 


@ More people want to invest in 
the stock market so more people are 
needed as customer’s men and _se- 
curity analysts. 


@ More employees are concerned 
about retirement benefits so more 
companies are hiring pension special- 
ists. 

In addition, more companies feel 
compelled to improve their services 
in order to compete more effectively 
They are hiring more salesmen and 
sales engineers, more people to 
schedule and expedite deliveries. 

From a consumer marketing stand- 
point, there are two important im- 
plications to this shift from blue collar 
to white collar employment oppor 
tunities. First, the people who are in 
these white collar occupations now 
and the young people who can qualify 
for these positions as they reach work- 
ing age will be better off than they 
are now. They can look forward to 
wider employment opportunities and 
higher 


earnings. The reverse, of 


course, will be true in the case of the 


51 


unskilled and those who possess only 
outmoded skills. 

Secondly, white collar employment 
opportunities tend to be concentrated 
in cities and near cities. For this rea- 
son we may expect a concentration of 
buying power in metropolitan areas 
as opposed to rural areas. 


Changing Market—New Problems 
Naturally, you are going to find a 
number of people in these rural areas 


and smaller 


towns whose 


buving 
power and living standards are going 
substantially: the 


more successful farmers, for example, 


to mount very 


and professionally trained production 
people employed by bigger plants 
which choose to locate in the country. 
These people will represent a signifi- 
cant market for higher priced goods; 
nevertheless, reaching them may pre- 
sent new marketing problems in the 
future because of changes which are 
bound to occur in the distribution of 
retail outlets 

Studies of the U.S. Dept. of Labor 
indicate that the number of workers 


including those available but not 


working) is increasing at a faster rate 
than the population as a whole. By 
1970 our population will be about 
208 million people, an increase of 
1960. The number of 
workers will increase by nearly 20% 
however, up 13.5 million to a total 
of 87 million workers. 


15% over 


Chief factors involved in this huge 
increase in the number of workers — 
50% greater than during the 1950’s— 
are the big crop of postwar babies 
who will be reaching working age in 
the 1960's, declining death rates, and 
the vast numbers of older women who 
will be returning to the work force 
as their children grow up. 

The composition of the work force, 
by age and sex, will change signifi- 
cantly as a result of these factors. By 
1970, there will be: 

® Many more young workers aged 
18-24. This group will account for 
nearly half of the increase in workers. 

e A relatively small increase of 
workers aged 25-34; this group will 
decline slightly as a percentage of 
the work force. 


e Actually 


fewer workers aged 
35-44, 


e Larger numbers of workers 45 
or older. 

@ More women workers; one out 
of three workers will be a woman. 

Generally speaking, the anticipated 
shifts in employment opportunities 
will benefit those with professional, 
technical and clerical training but 
will present real problems to those 
who are unskilled or whose skills are 
obsolete. As a result, you can expect 
large numbers of workers, especially 
younger workers, to relocate to find 
jobs. Millions of people will have to 
learn new skills, and there will be an 
increasing concentration of manpower 
in urbanized areas. 

Studies of the areas of hard core 
unemployment show that workers do 
not face the idea of relocating with 
any enthusiasm. If they have been 
laid off and have seniority rights they 
tend to hang on in the hope of being 
called back. The problems involved 
in selling a home and finding a new 
one also discourage them from re- 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 
In The Top 20 In Total Retail Sales 


Quickest Route to 
Automotive Sales 


Greensboro’s automotive sales stand out in the NEW South’s 
top markets almost bumper to bumper with Baton Rouge 


Chattanooga, Mobile, and other prominent markets. Drive fo 


greater sales via the Greensboro News and Record 


the only 


medium with dominant coverage in the Greensboro Market and sell- 


ing influence in over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circula- 
tion: over 100,000 readers. 


Greensboro—In the Top 
20 Retail Markets of the 
South and in the Top 100 
of the Nation. 


Write on company letterhead for “1961 Major U. S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 300 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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locating. The tendency is to subsist on 
unemployment benefits— 
and wait. For this reason, some econo- 
mists have begun to doubt that migra- 
tion will rise significantly. 

The reason for believing that there 


insurance 


will indeed be a significant increase 
in migration is found in the changing 
age composition of the work force. 
The youngsters who will be reaching 
working age during the 1960’s don’t 
have seniority rights. Companies that 
automate feel an obligation toward 
the employees already on the payroll 
but they have no particular obliga- 
tion to the young people seeking their 
first jobs. 

Youths aged 18-24, who will ac- 
count for a large proportion of the 
increase in the work force, will find 
a relatively tight market for factory 
jobs. Many of them will be compelle d 
to migrate from one-industry towns 
to areas offering diversified employ- 
ment opportunities. They will be less 
reluctant to move than the older 
workers because they will have fewer 
ties binding them to their home towns. 

Because white collar job opportuni- 
ties are expanding and because the 
youths of the 1960’s will have more 
years of schooling, on the average, 
than the vouths of the 1950’s, a 
higher proportion of these young 
people will locate better paying jobs 
than did their 1950 counterparts. 

How many people will be involved 
in this increasing migration? Well, 
the Dept. of Labor estimated that in 
a recent vear 7% of all male workers 
had moved to a new county. More 
than half of them were also living 
in a different state. We should expect 
migration rates of the future to ex- 
ceed 7% 

The impact of greater migration 
and concentration of people in urban- 
ized areas will be felt on housing, 


home furnishings, appliances, travel 


age group to have a down payment. 
They will have to settle for apart- 
ments or less costly attached houses. 
In addition, of course, there is a 
tendency for older families (a grow- 
ing proportion of the population) to 
move from one-family homes to apart- 
ments after their children grow up 
and move away. 

These shifts will certainly affect 
your marketing plans if you sell a 
product aimed primarily at the new 
one-family-house market. They may 
also affect your plans if you serve 


the appliance and home furnishings 
field. More products will have to be 
designed with apartment house living 
in mind. 

You can also expect an increase in 
the amount of traveling people will 
be doing. For one thing, people who 
live in metropolitan areas tend to 
spend more time traveling than do 
small-towners, just to get to work. 
For another thing, more relocated 
workers will be traveling in order to 
visit friends and relatives in their old 
home towns. This mobility will be 


HANQVER SIGNS SELL FOR YOU 
AT THE POINT OF DECISION 


Make your national promotion local and personal with lighted, per- 
manent, dealer signs by Hanover. Mass produced... but with custom 
variants to fit the needs of each dealer: a different name on each sign, 
and options as to size and mounting style. Economical in short runs 
and re-orders. Complete service, from creative design to completed 


sign programs. 


Hanover vacuum forms sign faces 
of acrylic plastic; embosses design 
and letters in high relief. 


Brilliant acrylic colors stay clean 
and bright. Shipped complete with 
lamps, ballasts; ready to install. 


and, of course, moving services. 


Housing Dictates 

In general, you can expect more of 
a demand for rental units and _ at- 
tached homes and a slower growth 
rate in the construction of detached 
one-family homes. This will be more 
a matter of economics than basic 
preference of consumers. A growing 
number of young families competing 
for space within commuting distance 
of city centers will mean that land 
values will rise even faster than they 
have in recent years—faster than the 
ability of many couples in the 18-24 


1825 JOYCE AVENUE + COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 
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in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Alrports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highwoys 
In Industry 


welcomed by the automobile indus- 
try, the transportation industry, motels 
and service stations. 

Another implication of worker mo- 
bility is that because of recognition 
and familiarity, national brand prod- 
ucts will become even more impor- 
tant than they are now. This seems 
especially likely in the home appli- 
ance field, although providing parts 
and service to a more mobile popu- 
lation will present some problems. 
Credit policies will be revised. 

Workers in a new environment 
tend to gravitate to stores which pro- 
vide a friendly atmosphere and show 
some interest in helping them to ad- 
just to their new surroundings. Smart 
retailers will recognize this and will 
offer them special attention. 

Other marketing implications seem 
likely. Because there is more dressing 
up in an office than a factory, there 


4 
4 
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will be greater demand for clothing 
and haberdashery. The proximity of 
greater numbers of workers to execu- 
tives and professional people will tend 
to broaden appreciation of cultural 
pursuits such as travel, golf, boating 
and hi-fi. 


New Training Implications 


These are well-established trends 
already. Increasing mobility will mean 
that these trends will grow even more 
rapidly than at present. 

Vocational training will become one 
of the significant consumer markets 
of the next few years. Millious of 
workers will have to be re-trained. 
Some may receive re-training where 
they are now employed. Others will 
have to find it outside. Even if public 
agencies provide this instruction, 
there is likely to be a great boost in 
the enrollment of proprietary schools 


> 


BERT WILLIAMS 


“Everybody Wants to Go to Heaven 
Nobody Wants to Die.” 


This title of a song made popular in the 1910-1920 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


era provides an apt summary of the problem of many 
salesmen. It was sent to us by Jack Kielty of Kielty, 
Dechert and Hampe. In his letter he tells of the sales- 
man, who when asked how long he had been working 
for his company, replied: “I’ve been with them for 
eleven years, but I have been working for them ever 


since they threatened to fire me.” 


To effectively reach this 


FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


My old friend Charles Zimmerman, who rose from 


salesman to president in the Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Co., once sent me a classic reply when, pre- 
paring for a talk to an insurance group, I wired him: 
“What doesn't the unsuccessful insurance agent do 
that the successful one does?” His wire was: “Any- 
thing a good salesman should do that he doesn’t like 
to do.” 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


This series is conducted for Sales Management by Zenn 
Kaufman, New York sales consultant. Nominations welcome. 
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offering necessary vocational training. 


There will be a need for training 
aids. During the 1960's, about 7% 
million youths lacking high school 
diplomas will enter the work force. 
They will find it difficult to get jobs. 
The need to train this group should 
stimulate demand for training devices, 
visual aids and other equipment. 

The probability that by 1970 one 
out of three workers will be a woman 
suggests: more money spent on cloth- 
ing; more spent on cosmetics and 
grooming aids. Also, higher family 
wages will mean more money spent 
on non-essential goods and services; 
a generally higher standard of living. 

The factors which have been out- 
lined in this article indicate that the 
next few years will see a significant 
redistribution of consumers by num- 
ber, age, and buying power. Even 
if you sell a basic consumer product 
that “everybody uses,” these factors 
will require you to take a closer look 
at the potential in your local markets. 
You may have to consider making 
radical realignment of sales terri- 
tories to reflect population _ shifts. 
Some new approaches may be re- 
quired in order to obtain efficient 
coverage of de-populating areas, 
particularly farm and mining regions. 
More salesmen may be needed in the 
expanding metropolitan areas. 


Heed Local Changes 


If you sell a product that appeals 
to specialized segments of the market, 
you will be particularly interested in 
the changing age and income com- 
position of local markets. You may 
find that some markets will offer un- 
usually rapid growth prospects for 
your product because they contain 
higher than average proportions of 
new families, or families over 45. 
You may also have to devote more 
effort to finding out how many people 
in a county are in the income bracket 
which is most likely to buy your prod- 
uct. You will find estimates of the 
“average” buying power of the county 
less satisfactory than in the past be- 
cause more changes are happening 
within these averages. 


Finally, you may have to make sub- 


stantial changes in your product de- 


signs and possibly the entire com- 
position of your product line to re- 
flect changes in the way people live. 
These changes will largely depend 
upon a greater crowding of people in 
metropolitan areas and a general up- 


grading in tastes and aspirations. # 
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MORE 


When you face the problem of selecting an 
advertising medium to help your salesmen sell, 
what could be more conclusive than the following 
solid facts? PURCHASING Magazine has more 
total audited SIC circulation, more plant cover- 
age, more advertisers, more exclusive advertisers, 
more new advertisers, more advertising pages, 
more advertising dollar volume, more editorial 
pages, more editorial balance and more reader- 
ship studies won... than any other publication 
reaching industrial Purchasing Agents. What 
more can we say? 


Purchasing Magazine e A Conover-Mast publication 2C5E. 42:0 St.. New York 17, N.Y. 


This slide was made from the pew Polaroid PolaLine Projection 
Film. Now you can make high contrast slidee with sharp clean 
lines like this with a standard Polaroid Land Camera. What's 
more, this new film requires only 10 seconds development time. 
Still available for continuous tone slides are Types 46 and 
46-L transparency films. 


For detailed information about Polaroid Slide Films, send us 
this slide. 


r 

‘ Polaroid Corporation 

! Industrial Sales Dept. - Cambridge 39, Mass. 
: 


| Name 
‘ 
; Address 
' 


Zone 


DESIGNERS WRITE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


SLIDE-CHARTS HELP 
THEM SPECIFY YOU 


Design people are often hard to 
find, hard to see, and hard to in- 
fluence by direct approach. 


But they use handbooks, formulae, 
and involved calculations. And they 
will use a Slide- 
Chartwhich reduces 
tough problems to 
the move of a slide 
...and gives answers 
in terms of your 
particular product. 


FREE: 36-page booklet “14 Tested 
Ways to Increase Sales...” Write: 


PERRYGRAF © 


slide-charts 
product facts at the fingertips 
150-D S. Barrington Ave., Los Angeles 49 
1500-D Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois 
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THE RUTH HAHN MEMORIAL AWARD 
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Ruth Hahn Memorial Award 
Selects Its First Winners 


The first annual Ruth Hahn Me- 
morial Awards, for excellence in 
scholarship among the graduating 
marketing majors of New York Uni- 
versity, were presented on October 
17. First award, of $300, went to Oleg 
Hoffman, who graduated in June, 
magna cum laude. Two additional 
awards, of $200 and $100, went to 
other honor graduates. 

The awards were established by 
the late Jack Klein, founder of the 
Klein Institute for Aptitude Testing, 
in memory of Sales Management's 
late vice president, editorial, A. R. 
Hahn. Miss Hahn spent her entire 
career, beginning in 1922, with the 
magazine and made many significant 
contributions to the field of market- 
ing. She played an important role in 
bringing together the group which 
founded what is now Sales and 
Marketing Executives—International. 
An editorial she wrote also sparked 
the formation of the Sales Promotion 
Executives Assn. 

The Ruth Hahn Memorial Awards 


were initiated et the request of Mr. 
Klein in memory of Miss Hahn, whom 
he deemed the “godmother of modern 
sales aptitude testing.” 

In 1938 Jack Klein, then a sales 
consultant, wrote an article on “Hir- 
ing Rules That Keep the Lemons off 
the Sales Force.” Miss Hahn printed 
the article in Sales Management as 
the earliest recognition of sales apti- 
tude testing by a lay publication. 
From this article and its ensuing re- 
percussions came the founding of the 
Klein Institute. 

In recognition of her contributions 
to sales aptitude testing, Klein ar- 
ranged for his firm to sponsor and 
underwrite the Memorial Awards as 
a posthumous honor to Miss Hahn. 
He stipulated that the awards were 
to be made to outstanding marketing 
majors at the University where he 
had been a student. 

A similar award will be made an- 
nually, under the same grant, at the 
University of Illinois, Miss Hahn’s 
alma mater. 


Exhibit Opportunities 


Available now, new directory for 1962 lists every trade 
show, exposition, trade fair and public exhibition through- 
out U.S. and major cities of the world. Events are listed by 
industry, by city and by date. Events are listed as far as 
two years in advance. Supplement to this annual directory 
is also issued in April. Price is $25 which includes supple- 
ment. Write: Exhibits Schedule, 1212 Chestnut St., Phila- 


delphia 7, Pa. 
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CREATIVE 


PACKAGING 


Pawo oU.C 7S 


AND 


Q NEW DESIGN 1DEAS- THAT MOVE PEOPLE 


| 


i 


High Density Polyethylene 


Formulated to better meet the specific requirements of bleach and detergent 
applications . . . Dow high density polyethylene resins exhibit outstanding resist- 


_ ance to stress-cracking . . . greater impact absorption and physical rigidity... 


excellent modulus and over-all processability. These resins impart an outstand- 
ing surface gloss to blownware . . . so important to the styling and color con- 
siderations which set your product apart from-competition. Look first to Dow 
... for advanced polyethylene resins suited to modern concepts of design and 


function . . . backed by a comprehensive array of technical research, testing 


facilities, market analysis, design and color services. DOW 


A.film with high surface lustre for added eye appeal?-An unusually 
tough film to hold and protect weighty contents? A film that handles easily 
on processing machines? Polyfilm® ‘is available in many types to satisfy nearly 
every combination of packaging requirements you might desire: high impact 
Strength . . . tear resistance . . . maximum printability . . . easy fabrication. 

Polyfilm, the most versatile of all 

packaging films, -is surprisingly 


economical, too. <> 


Polytilm Need a flexible polyethylene film of exceptional clarity? 


2 
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Saran Tap Most alluring of the protective films ... . with 


brilliant surface sheen and water clarity .. . Saran Wrap* preserves the 
peak flavor, freshness and appearance of foods just as they are packed... right 
up to moment of serving. In the store, Saran Wrap displays and keeps food 
at its appetizing best. Satiny soft, though remarkably strong, Saran Wrap can 
be heat sealed . . . accepts printing with ease and fidelity. Nothing saves and 
sells like Saran Wrap. <> : “Trademark 


“ 


Coatin ngs Dow coatings materials span an entire range of — 


packaging needs, providing varying property combinations for maximum 
appearance, protection and printability. Each major class of Dow coatings ma- 
terials—polyethylene extrusion coating resins, saran resins, and latexes—offers 
a range of products to meet specific packaging problems and to solve them to 
best advantage. Whether the package end-use is to safeguard perishables, 
display goods, or whet the shopper’s appetite, Dow coatings materials will 

help it to do the job effectively, 


economically. DOW 


a —_ 


NET, 


ote aman 


i Nuggets 


Tee NOURISHING aer AMFAGT CEREAL 


* 


_ | elaspan Want a shock-resistant package that cushions fragile 


contents... a resilient cradle that conforms exactly to product contours 
' ...a lightweight container that cuts shipping costs? Try Pelaspan® expandable 
“Polystyrene beads. This rigid two-piece shell of identical configuration carries 
‘costly precision parts . . . its interchangeable inserts accommodate 36 product 
combinations. Compared to previous containers, this handsome shipper pro- 
ects against mishandling and moisture damage, eliminates oiling and hand- 
wrapping of parts, cuts shipping costs. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY <@{3> MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Marion Harper, Jr. 


John Crichton 


The 4A’s: Two at the Top 


The American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies has elected an advertising 
man’s ad man as its new chairman. 
He’s 45-year-old Marion Harper, Jr., 
president and chairman of Interpublic, 
Inc. And 4A’s has chosen as its presi- 
dent a man who has spent most of 
his career editorially covering the ad- 
vertising world but has never worked 
for an ad agency: John Crichton, 
three years Mr. Harper's junior, is 
currently editor of Advertising Age. 
He will assume his new office later, 
probably next spring. 

Harper, who has headed Inter- 
public since 1948, is a native of Okla- 
homa, came East for college (Yale) 
and went to work the following year 
in the Research Department of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., now the leading 
subsidiary of Interpublic. A man who 
slave-drives himself with no apparent 
wear and tear, he won last year's 
Charles Coolidge Parlin memorial 
award of the American Marketing 
Assn. for outstanding contributions to 
creative marketing and research. He 
has been active in AAAA since 1946: 
Since last April he has been the asso- 
ciation’s vice chairman. He'll succeed 
Edwin Cox, chairman of the execu- 
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tive committee of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., who is resigning the chairman- 
ship. 

Crichton, a big, candid man who 
is an intellectual without mincing 
words, has been an editor of Adver- 
tising Age since 1941, worked for 
newspapers in Colorado and Montana 
after attending the University of 
Missouri. He will succeed Frederic R. 
Gamble as operating head of the 
AAAA. (Gamble will soon be 65, at 
which time he'll retire. He has headed 
the 4A’s since 1944, having joined 
the association back in 1929.) 

The American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, the most important trade 
group in the agency business, has 
headquarters at 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. The association has been 
increasingly concerned with the fad- 
ing of the once-bright image of ad- 
vertising in the public mind. It is 
expected that Crichton, long an ar- 
ticulate commentator on the inner 
workings of the advertising profession, 
will take needed and proper steps to 
restore luster to advertising’s reputa- 
tion and to help the profession’s self- 
policing efforts to curtail objection- 
able advertising. 


FREE SERVICE 
. . » FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


A full service department is 
at the disposal of our readers 
who have problems in finding 
sites for their meetings or spe- 
cial events. If you are not quite 
sure where to meet, or if you 
cannot get exactly what you 
want, write or call: Meeting- 
site Service, Sales Meetings, 
1212 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa., WAlInut 3-1788, 


When you write or call for aid 
from Meeting-Site Service, 
please include as many facts 
about your needs as possible in 
your initial inquiry. These facts 
include: how large a group is 
involved, probable dates, areas 
or cities you would consider, 
special facilities you need or 
prefer. 


SELL MORE! 
Sound Slidefilms 
in Color 


by Wilding Inc. 


Tell you HOW! 


Here's the spark that can make your next 
Sales Meeting a real success. The basic 
fundamentals of selling, that never grow 
old, are dramatically presented. Proved 
sales techniques that have produced bil- 
lions of dollars in sales will give your 
men ... beginner and pro alike... a 
shot-in-the-arm that will produce wanted 
additional sales. Nine of the country's 
leading Sales Executives guided the pro- 
duction of these films. 


“Who's Your Customer?” 
oe “What Did You Say You Were 
TRIAL Selling?’ 

“You Got To Know The 
of any one of Territory!” 
a “How to Sell Yourself” 

bli tlo . “Buy the Book’’ 

ne =Congaee. “Ask for the Order!’ 


Single Film and Record 
SAVE $53.80 on complete set of six 
All Six for Only ... $245 


$49.80 


Also available on Rental Basis 
—ask for details 


NORMAN F. ELLIOTT 
Meeting Materials and Equipment 
710 Seventeenth St. NORTH Chicago, IIlinois 


SUPERBLY BOUND & TOOLED IN 24K GOLD 
MORE THAN 400 PAGES 


This magnificent World Atlas is a monu- 
mental treasury of knowledge that will 
be referred to again and again. It is a 
dignified way to express your esteem and 
gratitude for a mutually profitable busi- 
ness relationship. Includes 410 maps (231 
in full color) covering every corner of 
the earth. 

Yours for as low as $6.25 in quantity for 
business gifts. 


5 OTHER CLASSICS EDITIONS 
FOR HOME OR OFFICE 


All Hammond Classics Editions are 
tooled in 24 karat gold. Morocco grained 
backbones embossed with fine raised 
bands and white antique saddle sidings. 
All are large 12% x 9%” size 
Nature Encyclopedia of America 
A complete reference library of Ameri- 
ca’s plants and animals brought to- 
gether in a single 324-page volume. 
Travel Encyclopedia 

erica’s favorite travel areas, along 
with hundreds of pointers for easy trip- 
planning. 64-page guide to fishing, 
hunting and outdoor sports included. 
324 pages. 
Encyclo. of Pets, Plants & Animals 
A rich treasury of information covering 
the entire realm of domesticated nature. 
De Luxe Map Library 
Nine wall-sized maps packed in a rein- 
forced case that resembles a beautiful 
library volume 
World Travelog 
An exciting travel adventure around the 
world for the foot-loose wanderer and 
the armchair traveler, alike. 
All Hammond Classics Editions can be 
personalized or imprinted with your 
corporate name at small added cost. 


Single sample books 
sent on request and 
billed at the special 
price of $7.00 each. Full 
return privilege 


Company, 
Dept. M, 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


Map Publishers 
since 1900 


Case Study 
Product Strategy 


Catching up with an 
Unexpected Market 


For nearly 20 years, the Miehle Co., a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc., watched the development of a new kind of print- 
ing press—web offset. A lot of smaller companies went into the 
field but Miehle held off because of the process’ slow develop- 
ment and comparative insignificance in the field. Suddenly web 
offset was red hot—and Miehle had to find a way to come up 
from behind, or lose its leadership in printing presses. 


With the sudden emergence of web 
offset, a drowsing giant in the printing 
industry for years, there was virtually 
no authoritative information on the 
process or its applications. Although 
the presses had been custom-engi- 
neered and built by a number of 
small companies, few pressmen knew 
how to get the most out of it, and 
results were often disappointing. Un- 
expectedly, certain improvements 
brought the process to the attention 
of commercial printers, who were 
intrigued with its economy and high 
productivity. 

Chicago-based Miehle Co., a big 
name with other commercial presses, 
saw the tremendous potential await- 
ing the company that could get into 
the market first as the authority, with 
standard web offset presses to meet 
standard commercial requirements. If 
Miehle didn’t move fast, it would lose 
some of its customers and miss out on 
a rapidly growing new business. 

The company solved its engineer- 
ing problems by an agreement with 
the Hantscho Co., which had _pio- 
neered some of the most successful 
web offset presses. Under this arrange- 
ment, Miehle was to manufacture, 


sell and service under its own name 
Hantscho-designed presses in certain 
key cities. Hantscho continued to 
handle custom-built installations. 

But selling and merchandising pre- 
sented more difficulties. The Miehle 
sales and service organizations, ex- 
perts on other offset presses, knew 
little about web offset, and there 
wasn’t much material available to 
teach them. 

Miehle was also worried about ig- 
norance in the market. Blind enthus- 
iasm might lead some buyers to de- 
mand web offset when they should 
buy another type of press. Roller, ink 
and paper manufacturers also needed 
better information to sell the right 
kind of supplies. Pressmen needed 
training. All these factors could com- 
bine to spell a grand disappointment 
in web offset which would inevitably 
reflect on Miehle. 

Key factor in Miehle’s solution was 
the preparation of the first compre- 
hensive textbook on web offset. 

This began as an internal piece for 
sales training and for salesmen to use 
in talking with prospects. It became 
the instrument that established Miehle 
as number one authority on web offset 
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before the company had produced a 
single press, enabling it to enter the 
market race at top speed. 

The first draft, together with 45 
illustrative slides, was ready in June 
1960, a few months after Miehle had 
decided to go after the market. It was 
used by the company’s marketing 
group of 70 men and its service organ- 
ization of more than 100. Later the 
salesmen took copies on the road as 
their basic sales tool. 

Copies were also sent to the graphic 
arts trade press, with permission to 
reprint or quote. Response was 
immediate and widespread, and a good 
crop of feature articles, crediting 
Miehle as source, was forthcoming. 

As soon as word began to get 
around, Miehle encountered great 
demand for the material and it was 
decided to expand the text, combine 
it with the pictures and diagrams and 
print it by web offset as a 32-page 
booklet in four colors. This provided 
an actual example of what the process 
could do, besides making the infor- 
mation available in quantity. 


Titled “Blanket-to-Blanket Web 


Offset,” the booklet was publicly 


INTRODUCING 


A practical, new plan that 
produces fast, sure sales for 
companies big and small: 


THE LION 3-STEP “MIRACLE” SALES PLAN 


THE FACTS are described in a detailed 
report that’s yoursfree! The Lion3-Step 
“Miracle” Sales Plan® shows you new 
ways to produce fast, sure sales by pin- 


pointing and reaching desirable pros- 
pects directly, repeatedly, persuasively. 

Sound like a lot? It is. But that’s 
exactly what this Plan does. Created by 
a board of sales, advertising and man- 
agement consultants, the Plan has been 
field-tested for five years; its effective- 
ness is thoroughly proved. 

Learn how this Plan can help your 
company. Get a detailed report by re- 
turning the coupon (attached to your 
letterhead). The report will be mailed 
to you at once. 


announced in an 8-page co-op adver- 
tising insert in business magazines. 
Ink, roller and paper companies joined 


Miehle on this full-color ad, also 


The Lion 3-Step Plan meets 
the sales needs of every com- 
pany, every service, every in- 
dustry. I warmly invite you to 
avail yourself of its many 
benefits. 
Monroe GREENBAUM 
President 
Lion Match Company, Inc. 


5. 2 ee ee 


LION MATCH COMPANY, INC., Dept. SM-111 
11-49 44th Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in knowing more about 
how to produce fast, sure sales for my company. 
Please send me a free copy of your report describ- 
ing your 3-Step “Miracle” Sales Plan. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


— re oe a ae oo 


WEB OFFSET GUIDE put out by Miehle 
quickly established the company as i 
the authority on the process. Begun a 
as a sales training aid, it filled a big 
information gap, was widely distrib- 
uted throughout the entire industry. 


city ZONE STATE 


i 
: 
ts 


LION MATCH COMPANY, INC. 


11-49 44th Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Have a BETTER MEETING 2... 


Midwest's newest sales meeting facilities. Includes 
closed-circuit TV, excellent visual and audio equip- 
ment, 13 comfortable meeting rooms for groups 
of 20 to 400. All utilities and floor-load capacity for 
displays. Efficient banquet service. 


PLUS—VIP suites and 300 luxurious guest rooms, 
each with climate control, TV, radio and telephone. 
Excellent cuisine also available in our popular 
Dining Room and Cocktail Lounge. Two heated 
Olympic swim pools and many recreational facili- 
ties. Barber shop, valet and other guest services. 


Located in north suburban Cincinnati, off Inter- 
state 75 Expressway. Sports, shopping centers and 
entertainment nearby. 


CARROUVUSEL INN 
Cinmcinmati 


Write, phone (Dial: 513 
821-5110), or wire (tele- 
type — TWX-CI-14) Fred 
J. Tenholder, Sales 


Manager. 8003 Reading Rd. « Cincinnati 37, Ohio « VAlley 1-5110 


printed in web offset, with each par- 
ticipant describing the role of its 
products in the new press and the 
web offset process. In reprint form, 
the insert was sent out as a direct mail 
piece to prospects. 

Distribution of the booklet began 
in April 1961. Except for a mailing 
to 4,300 stockholders of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Miehle’s parent company, 
copies have been sent only on request. 
Demand has been continuous and by 
September 35,000 copies had been 
distributed. 

The effect of the booklet has been 
further enchanced by the suppliers of 
components and replacement parts 
for the new presses and by paper and 
ink makers, who use it in training 
their sales staffs to deal with web 
offset requirements. 

A big press is a complex mechan- 
ism that takes many months to build. 
It was May 1961 before the first 
Hantscho-designed Miehle web offset 
press was delivered. However, as a 
result of the advance promotion and 
the enthusiastic reception awarded the 
booklet, Miehle was by this time the 
recognized authority on web offset 


SERVICE 


is why America’s 
top companies meet at 


SERVICE is what Manger sells—not just rooms and 
facilities! Service—the kind of help that has seating 
arrangements executed perfectly and on time. That has a 
proper P. A. system functioning as it should, set up as 
ordered. That has special tables as ordered, lighting, 
projection and other arrangements as requested—all 
on time, without last-minute makeshift changes and 
compromises. And all this goes along with some of 
the finest meeting-room facilities in the country, 
So check with Manger before your next meeting 
—see the difference real service makes! 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
The Manager 
DeWitt 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. Convention Department, Manger Hotels 
The Manger | 4 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Manger 


CHARLOTTE, N.C Hotels meeting and convention facilities. 


The Manger Mot on SAVANNAH, GA. 
The Manaer Nome. 


c y | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 1 neta ieee 
he Manger try Motor Lodge 


NEW YORK CITY 
The Manger Vanderbilt 
The Manger Wind 


Title 


Address 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The Mange nnapolis 
The Manger Hamilton 
The Manger Hay-Adams 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
The Mange 
Desert Sun Mote 


AWA stands 
for integrity 
and competence 
In warehousing 


Look for the AWA Seal when you 
entrust your valuable merchandise 


to warehousemen ... and rest as- 
sured you are dealing with reliable 
people. AWA members fully realize 
their legal and moral obligations as 
guardians of another man’s prop- 
erty. Membership in this nation- 
wide organization is based upon per- 
sonal integrity, financial stability, 
and high standards of competence. 
Put your trust in AWA members. 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 
American Wareh 's A lath 
222 W. Adams St. + Chicago 6 * Randolph 6-5550 
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and was receiving inquiries from 
everywhere. 

The potential market is not large 
numerically—perhaps no more than 
200 companies currently have the 
volume to use these presses efficiently. 
Each installation, however, represents 
a sizable investment of from $150,000 
to more than $1 million. By this fall 
Miehle had six presses installed and 
a substantial backlog of orders— 
enough to make it a major factor in 
the field. 

“The timely issuing of the first 
authoritative and comprehensive 
source of information on web offset 
helped get us off the ground fast with 
the new press,” declares Gilbert W. 
Bassett, Miehle’s sales vice president. 
“It's proved to be sound merchan- 
dising.” 

Not all companies have Miehle’s 
opportunity to produce a classic text- 
book in their fields of endeavor. But 
some may be hoarding information in 
the fear that competition might dis- 
cover trade secrets not already known. 
By casting some bread upon the 
waters, they may find, as this company 
did, that it returns a hundredfold. @ 


WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11 
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ofit ? 


A Soc . 


OZAFAX 120® 

Lowest priced automated 
diazo copier on market. 
Reproduces any translu- 
cent material up to 11” 
wide. Fits easily into 
your present order-in- 
voicing system. 


“Lazy Money’... money tied up in laggardly billing... ups 
your costs, cuts your profit, dulls the competitive edge of your 
product. 


Eliminate it. Get and keep your billing up to date with the 
Ozafax 120. Order-invoicing by Ozalid, fastest known way to 
process your orders, frequently reduces the time cycle between 
shipping and billing from eight days to two! 


Faster, error-proof OZALID billing saved onecompany $15,000 
yearly ... another $17,000. What can it save you? 


Make your money work harder for you. The coupon brings 
facts on this compact, 
multi-purpose table cop - 


OZALID, Dept. 334 
ier. Mail it today. 


Johnson City, New York. 


Gentlemen: More information please, 
on how the Ozafax 120 can increase my 


| 
| 
| 
OZ ya% LI f ) | liquid assets. 
| 
| 
| 


WE REPEAT Name 


OZALID 


Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation | 


Firm Name___ 


Address : 


In Canada: Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
REMEMBER, FOR PEAK EFFICIENCY, ALL OZAFAX COPIERS WORK BEST WITH OZAFAX SENSITIZED MATERIALS 


67 


Rescue lost profits... 


American Credit Insurance 


Themoment your product is shipped, title passes Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
. and your credit risk begins. From that point of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 

on, the only protection for your accounts receiva- add more good customers, sell more to present 

ble .. . for all the working capital and profit your customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 

product represents . . . is commercial credit insur- is important to sales progress and good financial 

ance. An ACI policy, with new and _ broader management. Call your insur- 

coverage, is your soundest way to rescue profits ance agent . . . or the local office 

that could otherwise be lost. of American Credit Insurance. 


12m WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over 
INSURANCE, Dept. 59, 300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. 
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Marketing Outlook for December 1961 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD, Research Director 
Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


The 1961 economic recovery faltered some- 
what in September as the FRB Index of In- 
dustrial Output dropped one point below 
the August level, but a few weeks of strike- 
free auto production in October and Novem- 
ber should bring the Index up to an all-time 
high of 115 (1957=100). Our Forecast for 
December calls for a 5% gain over last 
December, and a 4% gain in retailing. 


> Retail sales so far this year have been 
disappointing, running about 1% behind 
last year for the first three quarters. 
September sales ran slightly ahead of last 
September and non-durable goods rose by 
2-1/2%. The only real laggard, auto sales, 
fell 6% below September of 1960. Other- 
wise the retailing picture does have many 
bright spots. For example, furniture and 
appliances in the past two months have 
Started to post gains over last year. De- 


partment store sales in September reported 
a 6% gain over last September, as did the 
large chain retailers. 


> One important factor in the good show- 
ing of both department stores and chains 
is the rapid growth of chain discount- 
house merchandising as exemplified by the 
Woolworth announcement of plans to open 
18 discount units next year. A National 
Assn. of Discount Merchants is now being 
organized in New York and a new publica- 
tion, "The Discount Merchandiser," esti- 
mates total discount house volume today at 
$4 billion, or over 25% of total depart- 
ment store volume. The discount house 
appears to have a particular appeal to 
today's price-conscious consumer, who has 
plenty of income, but so far this year has 
not sufficiently played his part in ac- 
celerating recovery. 


36 Best 
Markets 


for 


December 


Cities Over 500,000 


Washington, D.C. 
Hempstead Twsp., N.Y. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

New York City, N.Y. . 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 


Wilmington, Del. 117.5 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 115.0 
Atlantic City, N.J. 114.3 
Reading, Pa. 112.9 
Beloit-Janesville, Wis.. 111.5 
Las Vegas, Nev. 51.3 


(Top six cities 
by population groupings) 
U.S. Index: 100 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit business activity leadership 
in the coming month. The index 
opposite each city compares its per- 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


Honolulu, Hawaii 111.7 
Minneapolis, Minn. 110.2 
Denver, Colo. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 106.6 
Newark, N.J. 

Rochester, N.Y. 


Cities Under 50,000 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
108.7 Cumberland, Md. 
Salem, Ore. 

105.2 Casper, Wyo. 
103.7 New London, Conn. 


formance with that of the nation as 
a whole. For example, if a city has 
an index of 106.9 it means that 
its business activity next month is 
forecast to lead the national aver- 
age change by 6.9%. Canadian 
figures are compared with U.S. De- 
tailed figures are on following 
pages. 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


Santa Ana, Cal. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Hartford, Conn. ..... 
Winston-Salem, N.C. . 109.1 
Berkeley, Cal. . . 
Topeka, Kan. 


Canada 


115.9 Quebec, Que. 
114.6 Winnipeg, Man. 
110.4 Calgary, Alb. 
Toronto, Ont. 
107.3 Vancouver, B.C. 
106.0 London, :Ont. 
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Business Activity Forecast for 


The Marketing Value of Business Activity Forecasts 


% Business activity levels are projected 
two months ahead for 306 U.S. and 
Canadian cities as a guide to the mar- 
keter on where his sales efforts might 
pay the biggest dividends. Cities marked 
with a ¥ are Preferred Cities of the 
month. They have a level of activity— 
compared with the same month in 1960 
—which equals or exceeds the national 
change in business activity. 


The business activity forecasts are 
measured primarily by the ebb and flow 
of bank debits, seasonally adjusted, and 
reflect sales, purchases, employment, 
wage levels in all segments of business— 
retail, wholesale, industrial, service, con- 
struction, farming, etc. 


The first column of the accompanying 
tables indicates the number of months 
out of the past 24 in which a city has had 
a star to indicate a better than average 
performance. When a full 24-month 
period of back data are not available, the 
city’s record is indicated as follows: 8/11 
would mean that a city has had 8 starred 
months out of the past 11. The 11 in- 
dicates the total number of months for 
which data are available. 


The second column indicates the index 


of change for this month of 1961 versus 
the corresponding month of 1960. 


The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in the 
index of the city’s business activity to 
that of the U.S. Thus, a city-national 
index of 106.0 indicates that the city is 
enjoying a gain in business activity 6% 
greater than the U.S. average. 

The fourth column is an estimate of 
expected retail sales for the second month 
ahead. While the dollar volume applies 
only to retail store sales it is also useful 
as an approximation of the relative im- 
portance of one city as compared with 
another on all of the elements that make 
up its economic pattern. 


Suggested Uses 
Special advertising 
drives in spot cities. 
Picking cities for test campaigns. 
Reversing sales quotas for branches, 
districts and salesmen. 

Checking actual performances against 
potentials. 

Basis for letters for stimulating sales- 
men. 

Forestalling salesmen’s alibis. 


and promotion 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


Milli 
FORECAST Some 


1960 December 


UNITED STATES 


105.0 100.0 23039.00 


NEW ENGLAND 


Cities Over 500,000 
% Boston, Mass. ______ 15 1115 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Bridgeport, Conn. _. 9 109.8 
% Hartford, Conn. __. 13 115.9 
%& New Haven, Conn. 107.0 
% Waterbury, Conn. - 110.4 
we New Bedford, Mass... 15 106.8 
%& Springfield, Mass. _. 13 105.7 
we Worcester, Mass. _._.. 15 108.8 
¥% Providence, R. |. _.. 10 110.8 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Meriden- 
Wallingford, Conn. 16 103.8 


LARGEST MARKET 
BETWEEN SPOKANE 
and MINNEAPOLIS 


a 


«+. includes this 
NEW Standard Metro Area 


Check your sales in Fargo-Moorhead, 
Vv still 1st in the U.S. in retail sales per 
household (and with 99% coverage 
by The Fargo Forum). 
Check your coverage in these 21 North 
Dakota and western Minnesota coun- 
ties—one of the Northwest's richest 
markets(307,024 people, $394,528,000 
in retail sales, and over 3 out of 5 
families read The Fargo Forum). 
Vv Double-check these 21 counties in 2 
yY states—only one market, solidly sold 
by only one newspaper— 
The Fargo Forum. 


THE FARGO FORUM 
Moorhead News 


Largest circulation in North 
Dakota and western Minnesota 
Represented by Kelly-Smith Company 


NEWEST ALL-YEAR 
LUXURY 


— RESORT HOTEL=— 
UNDER THE SUN 


Exeekve House, 


ARIZONIAN 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 


@ Meeting & Banquet Rooms 
e Swimming Pools 

@ Television and Hi-fi Radio 

e Complete Air Conditioning 


Don Davis, Genera/ Manager 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


$1,015,000 
Food Sales 
A WEEK 


Every week families in the big 
Eastern Connecticut market 
push more than a million dollars 
across retail grocery counters. 
Annual family average is $91 
above the U.S. average. Total 
food sales, $82,792,000! 


The Bulletin is your grocery 
salesman in this quality mass 
market—gives you complete cov- 
erage of metropolitan Norwich, 
plus 8,000 homes in Windham 
County. 

Food Sales—SM 5/10/61 


Norwich Bulletin 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Week Days 
28,349 


Sundays 
24,180 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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December 1961 


BUSINESS ’ City 
Months Index Index ‘Sales 
es 

ACTIVITY outof 1961 1961 


y 
Past . ili 
FORECAST am Ge 


%& Stamford, Conn. ____ 24 112.1 

Lewiston-Auburn, Me. 4 97.0 
® Portland, Me. ______ 22 105.6 
¥ Brockton, Mass. _... 17 110.6 
w Fall River, Mass. _.. 7 107.6 
%& Holyoke, Mass. _____ 2 108.0 
% Lawrence, Mass. _... 18 110.0 

Lowell, Mass. ...... 7 GE2 
vw Lynn, Mass. _...___ 12 105.0 
¥% Pittsfield, Mass. _..15 108.7 

Manchester, N. H. _ 15 103.6 
vw Pawtucket-Central 


aii... F WR 


Cities Under 50,000 
Middletown, Conn. __ 21 102.5 
we New London, Conn. _ 13 111.7 
¥%& Norwich, Conn. _____ 3 106.4 
Bangor, Me. _..._... 4 102.3 
Salem, Mass. _..__._. 13 101.9 
% Nashua, N. H. _-___. 23 108.5 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


Past ” ’ 
FORECAST M1960 «1980 Sennen 


City 
Nat’! Retail 
Index Saies 
1961 


Newport, R. I. _..__ ll 99.6 
%& Woonsocket, R. 1... 16 114.3 
% Burlington, Vt. _... 15 106.4 

Rutland, Vt. _..___- 0 102.7 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 
Buffalo, N. Y 
%& Hempstead 
Township, N. Y. _ 24 
% New York City, N. Y. 21 
% Philadelphia, Pa. _.. 13 
Pittsburgh, Pa. _.___ ll 


79.06 


164.46 
1172.28 
308.02 
100.29 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
¥& Jersey City- 

Hoboken, N. J. _. 16 105.7 
we Newark, N. J. ------ 23 110.5 
% Rochester, N. Y. 19 108.9 


100.7 
105.2 
103.7 


BANGOR 


Maine's FIRST 


Media-Market 
— 8th in New England 


Served by Maine’s Largest 
Daily Newspaper, larger than 
any morning or evening New 
England newspaper published 
north of Boston. 


See the New U. S. Market 
Ratings in our National News- 
paper Cumulative County Mar- 
kets study. 


Get the facts. Ask for NNCCM 
today! 


Bangor Daily News 


Represented by 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 


f= 


SALES AHEAD! 


You’re in sight of bonus R. I. 
sales when you cast a weather-eye 
on Woonsocket! Total retail sales 
now exceed $66 million.* And just 
one buy, The Call, gives your ad- 
vertising 98% coverage of Woon- 
socket’s 65,275 ABC City Zone. 

*SM ’61 Survey 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET 


—r 
Representatives: Johnson, 
Kent, Gavin, & Sinding, Inc. 
Affiliated : 
WWON, WWON-FM 
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FIRST 


for testing 
among cities in 
U.S. in 75,000 to 
150,000 popula- 
tion group 


SIXTH 


for testing 
among all U. S. 
cities regardless 
of size 


SECOND 


for testing 
among all New 
England cities 
regardless of 
population 


Source: Sales Management 


that’s 
Portland 


MAINE 


Herbert Tareyton 
Kings are another of 

the long oe of _— 
ucts to choose Port- 
land, Maine for a test. n_ 
The stable economy, 
year after year, con- 
tinues to establish the 
ideal conditions which 
make this the market 
that is best for your 
test. 


to reach the testingest market 


o 


HERAL ‘ 
press sunpay ** 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /ac. 


7\ 


New Era 


Erie, 3rd city in Pennsylvania, has en- 
tered a new era of prosperity. ® Sales 
Management has repeatedly cited it 
as a market where month-to-month in- 
creases in business activity over the 
previous year have been especially 
good. In the last two years, only 9 
cities of over 100,000 population in 
the Middle Atlantic States have been 
mentioned more frequently!' sIn heav- 
ily industrialized Erie (over 40% of 
non-farm employment in manufactur- 
ing) average earnings of industrial em- 
ployees have ranked consistently and 
considerably above the state average. 
And they have registered an increase 
since 1951.° w All of 
which, of course, points to high sales 


of almost 50% 


potential. Toconvert this sales potential 
into sales volume—for your product 


call on The Erie Times & News. 


| Sales Management, November 3, 1961! 
2 Pa. Bureau of Employment Security. 


When 

you 

think 
Pennsylvania 
think 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

— and 


ERIE! 


The Erie Times 


The Erie News 


The Erie Times-News 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 


LOOKING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 

Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed brochure on 
Erie industrial Park: 225-acre, centrally-located plot offer- 
ing ideal water, rail, highway transportation; proximity to 
major markets; skilled labor force. 


72 


Business Activity 
FORECAST 


Nari 


vs. 
1960 


“S01 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


Retail 
Sales 


(Million) 
December 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
w& Camden, N. J. -__.. 14 105.5 
%& Elizabeth, N. J. _... 15 108.4 
Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 1 102.3 
Paterson, N. J. 102.3 
% Trenton, N. J. __- 120.3 
¥ Albany, N.Y. _ 107.4 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. _ 94.1 
Ww Syracuse, N. Y. ____ 109.0 
%& Allentown, Pa. _____ 111.0 
Erie, Pa. 98.9 
Scranton, Pa. _.____ 97.1 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
*® Atlantic City, N. J. . 15 120.0 
Binghamton, N. Y. _. 7 103.6 
Rome, N. Y. _.-__._. 10 104.3 
Schenectady, N. Y. - O 104.7 
i renee 1 104.0 
a & Vv. ....... 2 WES 
aes, HS, ....... F WEI 
%& Bethlehem, Pa. __._. 10 115.7 
w& Chester, Pa. _..__.-. 11 105.7 
w Harrisburg, Pa. _... 2 107.6 
Johnstown, Pa. ____- 12 99.6 
Ww Lancaster, Pa. ____- 7 105.0 
w Reading, Pa. _.._.... 17 118.5 
w Wilkes-Barre, Pa. _.. 10 107.1 
i err 14 «(110.1 


Cities Under 50,000 
me, &. F.. .ua-<- 3 104.5 
Jamestown, N. Y. _-. O 101.7 

we Poughkeepsie, N. Y. . 24 108.4 
Hazleton, Pa. _.._-. 9 100.3 
Norristown, Pa. _... 24 103.3 
Oil City, Pa. _-.... 12 1041 
Sharon, Pa. -..----. 5 100.8 
Williamsport, Pa. _.. 3 104.8 


99.5 
96.9 
103.2 
95.5 
98.4 
99.1 
96.0 
99.8 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 

%& Chicago, Hl. __.._-. 20 109.4 
Detroit, Mich. ._.-_ 14 «99.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio _.__. 5 104.6 
Cleveland, Ohio _... 11 102.8 

it IS 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Indianapolis, Ind. _. 9 107.8 
Akron, Ohio 103.1 
% Columbus, Ohio ___- 107.6 
Dayton, Ohio 102.2 
%* Toledo, Ohio 107.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Moline-Rock Island- 
East Moline, Ill. _- 
Peoria, Ill. 
% Rockford, Ill. 
Evansville, Ind. _..-- 


8 107.2 


BUSINESS 
No. *& City 
Months Index 
eutof 1961 


ACTIVITY 
FORECAST ‘= we 


w Fort Wayne, Ind. ___ 11 
Gary, Ind 
Hammond-East 

Chicago, Ind. ____ 13 
South Bend, Ind. __. 2 
Flint, Mich. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. _ 11 
%& Lansing, Mich. _____ 15 
Royal Oak- 

Ferndale, Mich. __ 10 
Canton, Ohio ____ — 
Youngstown, Ohio __ O 
Green Bay- 

Appleton-Neenah- 

Menasha, Wis. _.. 2 

%& Madison, Wis. ______ 21 


107.2 
103.5 


101.3 
102.2 
101.0 
101.7 
107.0 


99.6 
98.6 
92.5 


104.8 
110.6 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
* Champaign- 
Urbana, Jl. ____ 

Decatur, Ill. __.__ 
East St. Louis, Ill. _ 
Springfield, tl. _.__ 
unele, tad. ......... 
Terre Haute, Ind. __ 
Bay City, Mich. .__- 
Jackson, Mich. .._-- 

¥% Kalamazoo, Mich. ___ 
Pontiac, Mich. ._--- 18 


108.3 
102.1 
98.5 
103.4 
101.0 
100.3 
98.8 
97.3 
105.9 
99.2 


Ci 
Nat's 
i} — 


102.1 
98.6 


96.5 
97.3 
96.2 
96.9 
101.9 


94.9 


(Million) 
December 


30.81 
26.06 


24.69 
21.54 
36.74 
36.71 
27.46 


20.94 
21.51 
30.96 


LOOKING FOR ACTION? 


IN ALTOONA, 


..- COLOR 


PA. 


GETS "EM EVERY TIME 


Advertisers who have used 


color 


in the 


Altoona Mirror have found that it lures sales 
faster and thicker than anything. 


If you're fishing for more sales results in 
Pennsylvania, be sure to take advantage of 
the Mirror's careful color craftsmanship, 30 
years of technical know-how, coupled with 
Altoona-Blair 
County market. Try it, and you'll reel in 


saturation coverage of the 


more business, too. 


SELL WITH COLOR IN THE 


Elltoona 
M2irror 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 
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Business Activity  susiness ee Pensacola, Fla. _____ 0 99.4 


FO RECAST FORECAST sone ny — Albany, Ga. _.._____ 2 101.5 


$ 
Past » " Milli 
FORECAST City ACTIVITY 24 1960 1360 } omen od Augusta, Ga. ----... 7 wes 
* iy Nat Retail Macon, Ga. __._____ 0 104.0 
ndex ndex 
BUSINESS naex Index Sales 


iti % Asheville, N.C. _.-. 14 105.1 
ACTIVITY ws. vs. (Million) 


1960 1960 December WEST NORTH CENTRAL % Durham, N. C. --__- 8 114.7 


; se %& High Point, N. C. 107.8 
<iten, 7. sicicientl 17 100.0 95.2 18.12 Cities Over 500,000 e Raleigh, N.C 112 
Hamilton, Ohio ____ 99.3 94.6 11.28 %& St. Louis, Mo 18 105.4 100.4 Kinin & ¢ 105.9 

% Lima, Ohio 105.5 1005 11.21 tage 


, : ¥ Columbia, S.C. _... 19 107.2 
Lorain, Ohio ___ 98. ‘ . ea: 

septal 5 938 942 — Cities 250,000-499,999 Greenville, S. C. 99.1 
Springfield, Ohio --- & 1041 99.1 1292 4 minneapolis, Minn. . 13 115.7 


. Lynchburg, Va. _.__- 107. 
Warren, Ohio 100.7 95.9 9.79 : hoa stay ia = oe 
: ; St. Paul, Minn. _... 11 103.8 ww Roanoke, Va. ______ ll 105.2 
% Beloit-Janesville, Wis. 23 117.1 111.5 — : 
Kansas City, Mo. -_. 7 103.7 . Huntington, W. Va.- 9 98.5 
Kenosha, Wis. _.__-_.. 11 99.4 94.7 10.00 
‘ ; Omaha, Neb. _..... 8 104.4 y Wheeling, W. Va. __. 0 99.4 
Racine, Wis. ____.._. 16 103.0 98.1 13.75 


EP Cities 100,000-249,999 Cities Under 50,000 
se bag ee % Des Moines, lowa _. 8 110.1 te Cumberland, Md. ___ 8 115.6 110.0 


% Kansas City, Kan. __ 7 109.1 Hagerstown, Md.__-- 0 102.7 97.8 
Danville, Il. _-_____ 5 100.5 

we Topeka, Kan. ____._. 24 111.3 Salisbury, N.C. _-.. 11 1046 99.6 
Lafayette, Ind. _.... 19 99.1 : 
sie iia cna a: alate *® Wichita, Kan. -____- 2 108.3 Wilmington, N.C. _. 4 98.3 93.6 
on ey ee = ; Duluth, Minn 100.3 


,$.C._15 1028 97.9 
*ge-as-tinyere aca lb ' % Lincoln, Neb 18 105.8 calmees te 11/21 soe 96.4 
% Port Huron, Mich. _ 15 105.0 pai : en e, Va. + eae 
Ss Gb aewesce J iJ 
Elyria, Ohio _______ ll 103.4 ene 
Mansfield, Ohio 9 104.4 99. a co ar hg nga 
Middletown, Ohio ___ 4 99.5 94. Or een Se , 


F Davenport, lowa __._. 1 104.5 . EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Portsmouth, Ohio _.. 8 99.6 


Dub - 103.4 & 4 sa: 
Steubenville, Ohio __ 10 100.5 re oe - Cities Over 500,000 
Zanesville, Ohio _.. 7 99.2 Sioux City, lowa_.__. 3 100.2 : %& Memphis, Tenn. _._._. 19 112.8 107.4 


‘ Waterloo, lowa 103.8 
La Crosse, Wis. _.__- 5 104.5 St. 8 ne 0 1023 
. Joseph, Mo. ____ : —_ 
Oshkosh, Wis. ___._. 7 102.2 — Cities 250,000-499,999 
: % Springfield, Mo. _... 6 105.2 
Sheboygan, Wis. _... 12 103.0 


Si Falls, S. D 2 992 Birmingham, Ala. _-- 8 103.5 
Superior, Wis. .___- ll 102.6 oux Falls, S. D. -- : amaieie > ind 


Cities Under 50,000 sas 
Hutchinson, Kan... 7 102.8 Cities 100,000-249,999 


Mobile, Ala. 103.7 


tf deta, Be, ---- ; 7 ; % Montgomery, Ala... 7 109.6 
w Fargo, N. D. - 107.5 


% Jackson, Miss. ._..__._. 15 106.7 
vw Aberdeen, S.D. _.__. 10 106.9 


s Fi 109.9 % Chattanooga, Tenn. . 5 106.3 
MORE Gasoline a ee ee ; : %& Knoxville, Tenn. _.. 14 107.7 


% Nashville, Tenn. _._. 10 109.6 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 


j i ’ *,* 
in Ohio’s No. 1 Cities Over 500,000 Cities 50,000-99,999 


Washington, D.C. _. 13 117.3 testunatcvenmped 
Atlanta, Ga. _--____ 19 104.7 Tuscumbia, Ala... 2 102.3 
Growth Market Baltimore, Md. _._.. 3 105.9 Gadeden, Ale. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Gasoline service station sales in Cities 250,000-499,999 a 
Elyria are an unmatched 34% Miami, Fla. -...-.. 9 99.6 sa 
above par volume—further proof Tampa, Fla. -----_- 4 100.7 — — mg — 
that your prime approach to this % Norfolk, Va. ee ee ' ' 
metropolitan market is through 
Elyria and the Chronicle-Tele- Cities 100,000-249,999 WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
gram. Jacksonville, Fla. _. 15 99.5 
: St. Petersburg, Fla. 4 103.2 Cities Over 500,000 
%& Columbus, Ga. _____ 8 107.7 New Orleans, La. _.. 2 101.6 
Savannah, Ga. ____. 1 98.2 w Dallas, Tex. _.._.._.. 24 109.8 
Charlotte, N. C. 5 104.0 : %& Houston, Tex. ----- 6 108.2 
Greensboro, N. C. 12 104.0 ; % San Antonio, Tex. _. 11 106.8 
¥% Winston-Salem, N. C. 21 114.6 
Newport News, Va... 7 104.0 ; Cities 250,000-499,999 
Portsmouth, Va. _.._ 17 104.5 ; % Oklahoma City, Okla. 11 111.9 
Chronicle-Telegram Richmond, Va. __--- 10 nee a 4 naien 5 105.4 
" om Charleston, W. Va... 4 102. EEE 
THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER sa te, Ses... 
ELYRIA, OHIO Cities 50,000-99,999 
Circulation 25,747 ABC 9/30/60 henge Riri : sa 
: one % Wilmington, Del. __. 23 123.4 Cities 100,000-249,999 
Double the a peta Families Pet Lenteten, Me. 9 wad de Unite Seabtert 
The Julius Mathews ‘Specie! Agency, Inc. Ortando, Fla. --.--- 10 102.0 Little Rock, Ark. 6 108.5 


Sell where they buy more—use 
the daily that parallels the coun- 
ty’s main shopping pattern—sell 
his $20,380,000 gasoline market 
through the Chronicle-Telegram. 


(Gasoline Sales—SM 5/10/61) 
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¥% San Francisco, Cal. _ 21 110.6 
w% Seattle, Wash. _____ 9 106.3 


Business Activity 
FORECAST 


-S MM 


In Baton Rouge 
PRINT PAYS OFF 


Residents in Baton Rouge (ouisiana’s 


state capital, 


Louisiana’s industrial 


capital, and the home of Louisiana 
State University) are newspaper buy- 
ers .. . and newspaper readers. 


Further, they’re big 


earners (Baton 


Rouge’s industrial workers are among 
the nation’s highest paid), To put your 
ad in action, put it in print... in 
Baton Rouge newspapers. 


Baton Rouge 


STATE-TIMES 
and 


MORNING 
ADVOCATE 


Daily ROP Color 


Represented 


by 


The John Budd Company 


BIG RUN 
PUBLICATION 
PROBLEM? 
CALL 

CAREY 


Carey can solve it— 
speedily, colorfully 
and economically. 
Our rotary printing, 
unique binding and 
paper facilities, plus 
round-the-clock oper- 
ation, easily meet 
your deadline and 
budget requirements. 
Call Arthur Fried- 
man, Sales Manager. 


CHickering 4-1000 


CAREY PRESS 
CORP. 


Our 67th Year 
406 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 


CHOICE—GRADE A 
PURE VERMONT 
MAPLE SYRUP 


THE BOUND-TO-BE APPRE- 
CIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SONTAINER 


LITHOGRAPHED ( 


% GAL. 


QUARTS $2.25 
PINTS 1.25 


Write: Dept, SM 


Plus Actual Postage 


$3.75 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


No. * City 
Months Index 


Baton Rouge, La. ___ 98.4 
Shreveport-Bossier 
City, La. _ 
% Amarillo, Tex. 
% Austin, Tex. 
¥% Beaumont, Tex. 105.7 
Corpus Christi, Tex.. 2 103.7 
Lubbock, Tex. _.... 13 98.6 
Wichita Falls, Tex... 9 96.8 


102.4 
105.1 
110.0 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

% Fort Smith, Ark. _. 9 111.2 

Ww Lake Charles, La. _. 1 105.4 
Monroe- 

West Monroe, La. _ 

Abilene, Tex. ___ 

w Galveston, Tex. ____ 
Laredo, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. ___ 
San Angelo, Tex. ___ 


104.5 
104.4 
107.0 
101.9 
102.9 
101.3 
Texarkana, Tex. & Ark. 99.2 
104.0 
105.0 


Tyler, Tex. 
we Waco, Tex. _ 


Cities Under 50,000 
Bartlesville, Okla. _.. 17 104.0 
Muskogee, Okla. _... 2 103.2 


MOUNTAIN 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Phoenix, Ariz. ...._ 21 102.4 
% Denver, Colo. anos Ge SL 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Tucson, Ariz. _...._.17 110.1 

Albuquerque, N. M.- 5 103.0 
¥% Salt Lake City, Utah 13 107.2 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
¥* Colorado 
Springs, Colo. ___ 
% Pueblo, Colo. _..... 0 
Billings, Mont. _.... 0 
¥% Great Falls, Mont. _. 12 
x Las Vegas, Nev. _.._ 24 
Reno, Nev. _...---_ 22 
Ogden, Utah _..-... 7 


106.6 
107.2 
103.0 
107.5 
116.7 
103.0 
103.2 


Cities Under 50,000 
%& Boise, Ida. 

Butte, Mont. _..____ 8 97.9 
% Missoula, Mont. _... 19 109.8 
w%& Casper, Wyo. _...._.. 8 111.9 
%& Cheyenne, Wyo. ___. 24 118.0 


PACIFIC 


City 
Nat'l 


index 
196 


vs. 
1960 


93.7 


103.5 

93.2 
104.6 
106.6 
112.4 


Retail 
ales 


(Million) 
December 


25.79 


29.12 
23.36 
25.75 
18.72 
23.47 
22.99 
13.43 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Long Beach, Cal. _.. 0 97.4 
Oakland, Cal. _..... 2 98.5 

% Honolulu, Hawaii ___ 24 117.2 
Portland, Ore. _._._. 13 97.3 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Ww Berkeley, Cal. _.____ 12 112.7 
W Fresno, Cal. _.._._.. 19 105.6 
% Pasadena, Cal. ____- 14 109.2 

Sacramento, Cal. _..16 97.0 
%& San Jose, Cal. _... 24 108.5 
¥% Santa Ana, Cal. ____ 20 121.7 
% Spokane, Wash. _... 1 106.6 

Tacoma, Wash. _.... 2 104.7 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
% Bakersfield, Cal. _._.. 14 1118 
% Riverside, Cal. _._..15 107.2 
San Bernardino, Cal. 7 99.4 
¥% Santa Barbara, Cal. ._ 19 120.8 
% Stockton, Cal. ..--- 15 113.0 
Eugene, Ore. __ 102.9 


Cities Under 50,000 
% Modesto, Cal. _._.11/11 106.6 
% Santa Rosa, Cal. _.. 16 115.7 
¥% Ventura, Cal. ____.. 24 109.8 
%& Salem, Ore. __----- 9 1141 
Bellingham, Wash. _. 4 100.9 
w Everett, Wash. ...-. 10 105.2 
% Yakima, Wash. _-_.. 4 110.5 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
% Vancouver 
Vieteria ......-=...~ 


MANITOBA 


%& Winnipeg 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
11 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton ....---- ols 9, 
te London ----------- 14° 


+ tem ........... F 


Windsor 


QUEBEC 


% Quebec 


Cities Over 500,000 
we Los Angeles, Cal. _. 10 113.8 
% San Diego, Cal. __.. 22 110.3 


SQUIER’S WAPLE PRODUCTS 


WATERBURY, VERMONT 
Or tel. Cherry 4-5131 


108.4 
105.0 


SASKATCHEWAN 


106.6 101.5 16.88 
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If YOU were to look for the 
most authoritative, most com- 
prehensive, most selective, 
bibliography of books pertain- 
ing to your MARKETING func- 
tion, you would find them in 


“BOOKS FOR MARKETERS” 


—an alphabetical listing (with- 
in 21 different classifications) 
just compiled by the Editors of 
SALES MANAGEMENT MAG- 
AZINE. 


“BOOKS FOR MARKETERS 


well on its way to becoming 
perhaps the most valuable 
bibliography yet to be pub- 


lished for those marketing ex- 


ecutives who supplement their 
experience and perceptiveness 
with the most pertinent read- 
ing material available. 


$3.00 PER COPY 
“BOOKS FOR MARKETERS” 
SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE 


630 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Letters to the Editors 


(continued from page 4) 


article in a future issue of NADA 
Magazine, the management publica- 
tion of the automobile retail industry, 
which is read by approximately 25,000 
automotive executives. ... 

Ray A. SULLIVAN 
Editor 
NADA Magazine 
Washington, D. C. 


popular manager 


Your excellent article, “What Kind 
of Manager Do Salesmen Like?” [SM, 
Sept. 1] caught my attention as being 
valuable to our sales organization. 

I would like to order 65 reprints 
of this article. . . . 


Extmo S. KoscHEL 


General Sales Manager 

Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

New Orleans, La. 


This is one of the finest articles of 
its kind I have ever seen, and we 
could make excellent use of it within 
our organization. 

Would you please send me 8 re- 
oo 


JaMeEs G. PHILLIPs 


Sales and Advertising 

Mountain States Division 

General Insurance Co. of America 
Denver, Colo. 


We would like to inquire as to the 
availability of 15 reprints of this 
article. ... 


R. W. Berzinc 


Sales Promotion Manager 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send 25 copies of the article 
on “What Kind of a Manager Do 
Salesmen Like.” .. . 


L. D. UMLAuF 


Sales Planning Manager 
Western Region 

Food Products Division 
Pet Milk Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


& Reprint #1006, “What Kind of 
Manager Do Salesmen Like?” is avail- 
able at the following prices: 1-9 
copies, 25c; 10-49 copies, 25% dis- 
count; 50-99 copies, 40% discount; 
more than 100, 50% discount. Write 
to Readers’ Service, Sales Manage- 
ment, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N.I. 


e TREATS IMPORTANT PEOPLE 
IMPORTANTLY 
e CARRIES NO PRICE TAG 
e IS REMEMBERED 
EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR 
e IS SHARED BY THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY 
e LUXURY — AT BUDGET PRICES 


THE PERFECT GIFT! 
AN ORIGINAL 


PORTRAIT By SCHNEIDER 


ONLY $28.0 


for (9x13) 
(sizes up to 24 x 30) 


Made From 
Your 
Photograph, 
in Oil, 
on CANVAS, 
by PRIZE 
WINNING 
ARTISTS 
* 


FOR GIFT 
GIVING, 
SALES 
INCENTIVE 
OR SALES 
PROMOTION 


Accepted & Approved by Industry & Consumer— 
Seen Coast to Coast on NBC-ABC TELEVISION 
—On Exhibit U.S. WORLD TRADE FAIR, 
PEALE MUSEUM, ETC. Some of our Commis- 
sioned Subjects Pres. John F. Kennedy, Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, Gov. McKeldin, Cardinal 
Spellman, etc.—a few of our Industrial accounts 
... Johnson & Johnson Ltd., A. S. Aloe Co., Old 
London Foods 


Send for our free brochure, literature and testi- 
monials from companies that use PORTRAITS by 
SCHNEIDER successfully and profitably. Write 
for special commercial and industrial discounts on 
company stationery. 


PORTRAITS BY SCHNEIDER 


Dept. SM, 12 Weybridge Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 


How Much Will You 
SELL in 1962? 


Proven forecasting methods will 
indicate your sales in 1962 (by 
product & sales territories). Em- 
ployed by many of the country’s 
leading corporations. 

Preliminary confidential survey 
analysis of your sales may be 
arranged without cost to you. 

Write for booklet. 


J. CARVEL LANGE, INC. 


Subsidiary of 
Industrial Commodity Corporation—28th Year 


OXford 7-1262 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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How To Get Things Done 


BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 
Your operations are pictured at a glance. 
You save time, money and prevent mixups 
by Seeing What is Happening at all times 


ideal for Production, Maintenance, 
Inventory, Scheduling, Sales, Etc 
Easy to Use. You write on cards, 


snap on metal board. Over 750,000 in Use. 

(—pe—- ee | 24-Page BOOKLET No. S-100 

FREE Mailed Without Obligation 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 

925 Danville Road * Yanceyville, N.C. 


Now Is The Time To Prepare 
Your 1962 Sales Forecast 


Proven forecasting methods will 
indicate your sales in 1962 (by 
product & sales territories). Em- 
ployed by many of the country’s 
leading corporations. 

Preliminary confidential survey 
analysis of your sales may be 
arranged without cost to you. 


Write for booklet. 


J. CARVEL LANGE, INC. 


Subsidiary of 
industrial Commodity Corporation—28th Year 


OXford 7-1262 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


CIMMICK MAILINGS 


Exotic, unusual mailings 
of all types to tie-in with 
your special promotions. 


Free 24-page Catalog 


D ORCHAWAIL 
ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 
305 7th Ave. N.Y. 1, N.Y. « OR 5-6500 


Branches 
© 469 E Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. + Tel.: 467-5765 
* 24333 Narbonne Av., Lomita (L.A.), Cal. « DA 5-0381 


PAMPER YOUR PROSPECTS | 
JIFFOLD 
PRESENTATION COVERS 
SOFT * WHITE * DISTINCTIVE | 
Holds up to 20 81/2” x 11” sheets 
s your presentation together and 
equence. Easy to read, mail, file. | 
Hidden wire stitches cannot snag or | 
tch. Send $1.00 for trial order of | 

0 (regular $2.10 value). 


CLINT LEAP, INC. | 


735 Locust Corner Road * Cincinnati 45, Ohio | 


COPYWRITING STUDIO 
Confidential Work 


Add 26 copy experts to 
your staff—but nof fo 
your payroli—get a 
top creative team for a 
pre-cgreed per-job fee. 
Persuasive Communication 
any kind — any medium 


MU 3-1455 
27 y 16 


The promotions and advertising 
came in for some heavy criticism, too. 
Among the most significant: only 45% 
of the men said they had enough 
advance notice on deals and promo- 
tions, and over two-thirds felt that 
one major competitor had superior ad- 
vertising. 

And, to top it all off, some of the 
heaviest dissatisfaction was about 
salary and advancement opportunities. 
Here are the results: 

e “Everything considered (type of 
work, my performance, bonus, auto 
benefits, etc.) my earnings are about 
right.” Only 28% agreed. 

e “Our present bonus plan gives me 
real incentive.” 57% said yes. 


e “My quota this year is realistic and 
fair.” A shade over half agreed. 

e “You get a salary raise about when 
you deserve it.” Only 42% thought 
so. 

e “Raises seem to be about the right 
amount.” Three-quarters of the men 
didn’t think so. 

e And nearly two-thirds of the sales- 
men shared the opinion that the com- 
pany brought too many people in 
from outside instead of promoting 
from within. 

The three sales forces cited here 
are not exceptional. True, there are 
many sales organizations that have 
nowhere near the trouble that these 
three do. But many others do. 

From all appearances there is noth- 
ing wrong. Every one of these com- 
panies is making money. But con- 
tained in each are the seeds of its 
own destruction. And not one is mak- 
ing as much money as it would if it 
had a happier sales force. 

Unfortunately, the salesmen them- 
selves very seldom let management 
know what is wrong. Certainly, they 
will sometimes complain about oper- 
ational deficiencies—bad deliveries 
and whatnot—but even these com- 
plaints often go no further than the 
field managers. And many big areas 
of dissatisfaction, such as salary prob- 
lems, lack of confidence in manage- 
ment, and so on, are never discussed 
at all. 

Compared with discovering the 
problems in the first place, solving 
them is relatively easy. Survey Re- 


Do Your Salesmen REALLY Like Their Jobs? 


(continued from page 44) 


search Associates outlines these four 
alternatives: 

Do nothing. This, of course, is the 
easiest. Although in actual practice 
it may seem that this is the most fre- 
quently used, it should be reserved for 
only those problems of a very minor 
nature or for problems that can hon- 
estly be expected to disappear rap- 
idly. 

Do nothing, but explain why. Very 
often, nothing can be done to solve 
a problem. But it often ceases to be 
a problem if salesmen are made 
aware of the fact that management 
knows about the situation and is sym- 
pathetic with the salesmen’s plight. 
Of course it is also up to management 
to make it clear why nothing can be 
done and to do something if and when 
it becomes feasible. 

Correct the situation. This will 
usually satisfy the salesmen. Natural- 
ly, this is by far the most frequently 
chosen alternative. Most of the time 
a simple unsnarling of communica- 
tions or reversal of a relatively unim- 
portant company policy will do the 
trick. Even when the problem area is 
truly complex, management almost 
always prefers to go to great lengths 
to correct the situation. 

Correct misapprehensions. All too 
often the situations which create dis- 
satisfaction do not exist at all. But, 
as dissatisfaction is damaging in itself, 
it is up to management to eliminate 
it by showing salesmen why they are 
mistaken. 

There is probably not a sales man- 
ager in the world who does not think 
he knows more about his salesmen 
than he actually does. If his organi- 
zation is especially good, his man- 
agerial ability better than most, and 
his sales force especially enthusiastic, 
he may well be correct in assuming 
that the overwhelming majority of his 
salesmen are with him every inch of 
the way. 

But if he is less than all that, if he 
ever has to wonder why a particular 
bit of strategy didn’t work as well as 
it should have, or why sales don’t 
measure up to what he knows they 
could be (or, for that matter, even 
if he thinks everything is just fine), 
he might be the uninformed leader of 
a discontented sales force. ® KMR 
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The Scratch Pad 


The early bird catches the worm 
. and the first plane to Florida 
along about now. 
. 

Mature head on a real estate ad: 
“The fun never sets at Fairways.” 

rs ; 

Dolly Madison is “The first lady of 
ice cream.” Are you tuned in, Lady 
Borden? 

. 

Pat slogan by Royal Dutch (KLM) 
Airlines: “It’s a treat to go Dutch.” 
* 

No, Sailor, I don’t think we can 
call the office of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a “weal house.” 

. 

Name for a sleeping potion: “Sand- 
man. 

. 

Old-timer: One who can remember 
when the local train was the “accom- 
modation.” 

+ 

Slob: A bride who takes months to 
acknowledge your gift, while you 
wonder whether or not to pay the 
store. 

e 

“The reason a dollar won’t do so 
much for people as it used to is be- 
cause people won't do so much for a 
dollar.”—Jewish Exponent. 

* 

“Agency Raises Its 1961 Corn Out- 
put Estimate by 6%.”—The Wall Street 
Journal. It’s okay, boys. It isn’t an 
advertising agency. 

. 

Zombies make you see double and 

feel single.—Overheard. 
. ° 

Jack Bailey knows a guy who can 

hang on a bar and chin for hours. 
. 

Sweater Girl: One who pulls your 

eyes over the wool.—Lizabeth Scott. 
; ° 

Punster’s diagnosis of Cuba’s trou- 

ble: Castro-intestinal upset. 
@ 

Thoughts While Slaving Dept.: A 

psychiatrist gets $25 for listening to 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
BLL ONLLTT ce RE: 


a confession any parish priest will 
hear for free. . . . Modern wars begin 
when some Loud Mouth sounds off 
from a balcony. . . . The cold war calls 
for a lot of cold cash. 
“ 
Hugh Scott says the hot dog always 
feeds the hand that bites it. 
5 
Chinese wisdom does not square 
with Communism, repudiated in East 
Germany for all the world to see. For 


instance, centuries ago, that venerable 
race figured that medicine could cure 
only curable diseases. 

rs 


Version 7642: The Boardwalk in 
Atlantic City is where the small fry 
give the pigeons a hard time. 

& 

The crew cut is not new, if you 
recall Aguinaldo. 

e 

He’s so strong, he pitches horse- 
shoes with the horses still in them!— 
Max Baer. 

+” 


According to a TV plug, there’s a 
new ailment more lethal than Dishpan 
Hands. It’s Turnpike Trance. You 
stare at ribbon roads for miles, induce 
a sort of self-hypnotism, go off the 
road, skitter into an immovable tree. 
Curtain! 


Star Salesman: Free Parking! 


The Mayor of Philadelphia would appear to be knocking 
himself out trying to update a city whose sidewalks knew the 
footfall of such notables as Ben Franklin and William Penn. 


I applaud his motives, for slums are as dispiriting as garbage 
dumps. But I doubt that metropolitan centers can ever offset 
the lure of Suburbia for shoppers. 


As I write this, one of the city’s oldest and most respected 
jewelers is moving to the suburbs. The population explosion 
has made downtown parking a chore and an item of expense. 


Practically every department store in the city proper now has 
its counterpart on the fringe of town. Nor do the stores stop 
with one branch. One is barely established when ground is 
broken for another at an opposite point on the compass. 


The downtown stores still have an advantage over the branches: 
larger selections. But surely this will be overcome in time. 


I think of Orlando, a prospering city in the lacustrine district 
of Florida, which is to say the lake area. It has fine stores. But 
a mere skim of a hat to the east is Colonialtown, with acres of 
parking space. As this tourist sees it, Colonialtown is siphoning 
off considerable trade. 


What can we do with our big cities? Manhattan, I guess, will 
always be the exception. Hotels house visitors from all over the 
world, and it is but a step to the stores that are unmatched 
anywhere. But lesser cities, I fear, will eventually toss in the 
towel to Suburbia. 


In my book, “No Parking” is a quarantine sign. T.H.T. 
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ECONOMY DOESN’T HAVE TO BE DULL 


Economy makes sense in a business car. But 
why settle for economy alone when you can 
have action, too? Get both in the 1962 Dodge 
Dart. It’s the first of the Action-Economy cars. 
A full-size, low price Dodge that accelerates 
7 percent faster than last year’s comparable 
model, boosts gas mileage by 5 percent. Reason? 
Dead weight has been engineered out. 
Example: this year’s automatic transmis- 
sion (for V8s) weighs 60 pounds less than last 
year’s. The case is aluminum. More strength, 
less bulk. Allows a sizeable reduction of the 


wo 


front floor tunnel. Seats are chair high. And 
in Dart 440, you get a fold-down front cente1 
armrest for bucket seat comfort. Standard 
equipment. 

Every Dodge—the full-size Dart or compact 
Lancer—has a rustproofed body. A level 
Torsion-Aire ride. A high-speed starter that 
puts less drag on the battery. Both go 32,000 
miles between grease jobs. Dodge dependability 
keeps maintenance down, resale up. Prestige 
at low price. Economy you need. Action you 
like. Make your next business car a Dodge car 


THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE MEANS BUSINESS 


COMPACT DODGE LANCER __ 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE REACHES 


tntté OF he (0QdaS <0 WAN'T 


It’s easy to divide your Chicago market 
into two kinds of people. Those who buy. 
And those who don’t, can’t or won’t. 

Reaching more of the right kind—the 
people who buy—is just as easy. Most of 
them read the Tribune. 

Take home buyers as a case in point. 
74°, of all home buyers in Chicago and 
suburbs read the Sunday Tribune; 54% 
read the Daily Tribune. 


Now maybe you market homburgs, hair 
spray or frozen haddock instead of homes. 
It makes little difference. No matter what 
type of buyers you seek, the Tribune 
reaches more of them than any other 
Chicago newspaper. 

Advertising aimed at the people who buy 
always produces greater sales results. That’s 
what the Tribune promises—and delivers 
—in the key Chicago market. 


More Readers...More Buyers...More Results 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE — 
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The readers you 
the kind who buy—and our 
MARKET POWER study 
tells who they are, what 
they buy and how to sell 
them more. Call a Tribune 
representative for the full 


want are 


tor 
y. 


